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AS LEGENDARY SCI-FI W RITE R TH EO DO RE STURGEON 
NOTED, 95 PERCENT OF EVERYTHING IS CRAP-AND 
REGRETTABLY, THAT GOES FOR FILM M USIC AS W ELL... 


P eople have been bashing the state 
of current film music for as long as 
I can remember. This is partially a 
fan's trapping of wishing for the "good oT 
days": first there were title songs, then jazz 
scores, then rock scores, then rock compila¬ 
tion scores, then synthesizers, then hip-hop, 
and so forth. All of these things are histori¬ 
cal progressions which were lam¬ 
basted at fi rst but i n retrospect cre¬ 
ated great works of art. 

Still, it is legitimate to complain 
of the i nadequacy of today's works. 
And frankly, we've reached a new 
low. It was one thing when familiar 
composers began writing their 
Ricoch&s and Shining Throughs. 
Today, not only are most estab¬ 
lished composers treading water, 
but to quote Roy from Close 
Encounters, "Who the hell are you 
people?" It's become a mantra in 
film music fandom that everyone 
but the composers are to blame—produc¬ 
ers, directors, the whole "system." Well I 
don't buy it. 

First, however, some historical perspec¬ 
tive. There are fewer great composers than 
most people think. From the Golden Age, 
there are six composers being immortalized 
on stamps next fall: Korngold, Steiner, 
Flerrmann, Tiomkin, Waxman, Newman. 
Add Rozsa, not eligible for a stamp because 
he died less than ten years ago. Throw in 
Victor Young, Friedhofer, Raksin, Salter, 
Kaper—that's 11. Die-hard fans can rattle 
off a list of another dozen or more, but hon¬ 
estly, I don't have a big FI erbert Stothart col¬ 
lection (the music is unavailable, but that's 
another story). 

Flow many major Silver Age composers 
are there? North, Bernstein, Rosenman, 
Mancini... going into the '60s, there are 
Barry, Goldsmith, Williams, J arre, Schifrin, 
Delerue, Morricone and a few other foreign¬ 
ers. For today's generation, major figures 
include Florner, Elfman, Zimmer, Silvestri, 
Kamen and Thomas Newman. 

The point is that there are only around a 
dozen all-time great film composers whose 
every last note is worth hearing. There are 
maybe two more dozen sol i d composers who 
have done multiple memorable works, and 



then many notable figures who have struck 
gold on rare occasion. 

Look at the list of composers for whom 
we've listed their upcoming assignments. 
There are over 240 of them. It's madness 
alone that 240 people have managed to 
secure jobs scoring movies, but how can they 
be any good? Film composers historically 
have come from other wal ks of I ife: fi rst they 
were European refugees and Broadway 
arrangers, then New York concert com¬ 
posers, then big band arrangers, then rock 
musicians. Today, the most innovative com¬ 
posers seem to come from a record produc- 
ing/sampling background, but that's a field 
full of bullshit artists. The barriers to entry 
for film composing have been demolished, 
and for every Flans Zimmer or Danny 
Elfman that paved the way and belong, 
there are 80 hacks. 

Many composers are in film because they 
love it, but sometimes those people write the 
worst music of all—they're "doing" film 
music, and nothing sounds worse than that 
kind of impersonation. The best film com¬ 
posers always came to the genre later in I ife 
after they knew how to do some other kind 
of music; the few who started in Flollywood, 
like Goldsmith and Williams, not only were 
talented freaks of nature, but spent over a 
decade doing radio and television and not 
clamoring for big-budget studio pictures. 

We will not see any change to this in the 
near future. More composers will secure 
more assignments, because there are more 
movies being made and more people seeking 
out talent. We will also see more unknowns 
on major studio pictures—even though they 
will disappear soon thereafter—as A-list 
composers price themselves out of many 
productions, and agents sell new talent who 
got lucky on independent films. We're des¬ 
tined to have one or two veritable geniuses 
emerge, as well as a handful of people who 
do not stink utterly. But for the most part, 
we should all be braced for film scores that 
are so anonymous and bori ng that they shift 
the hobby of soundtrack collecting almost 
entirely onto works of the past. 

—Lukas Kendall 
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Broughton conducting the 
Sinfonia of London 


Lyricist Black and 
composer Barry 
circa 1972 


Orders Are Forever 


J ohn Barry and his frequent lyricist Don Black were both award¬ 
ed Order of the British Empire (OBE) honors on this year's 
Queen's Birthday Honors list. Barry's father, a movie theatre 
owner, received a Member of the British Empire (MBE) award 
many years ago. 


these could not be licensed, 
they were removed and two 
new selections were recorded: 
South Park and The 
Magnificent Sa/en. The packag¬ 
ing was changed accordingly. 

H owever, some CDs have 
been distributed using the origi¬ 
nal master, with the tunes that 
were not cleared. All of the 
discs have the correct, revised 
packaging, so not even Varese 
knows where or how many 
“wrong” CDs are out there. 
Happy hunting! 


Another 

Grammy 

T he National Academy of 
Recording Arts & Sciences 
has added a best soundtrack 
album category to the Grammy 
Awards, to debut at the 42nd 
annual Grammy Awards next 
February The new category will 
be grouped into a new field: 
Music for Film, Television and 
Other Visual Media, to include 
best soundtrack, best song from 
a motion picture, television or 
other visual media, and best 
instrumental composition for a 
motion picture, television or 
other visual media. 


DVD News 

G ood news for fans of M ia 
Sara prancing around in 
the forest—Universal has a 
Collector's Edition of Ridley 
Scott's Legend in the works. An 
extended cut restoringJ erry 
Goldsmith's score to the film 
(used only in the overseas 
release) is one of the tasks cur¬ 
rently being undertaken by the 
production team. Look for 
release in early 2000. 

Thomas Newman talks about 
his score in the documentary on 
Fried Green Tomatoes ($34.98); 
the 62-minute program, found in 
Universal's "Collector's Edition" 
DVD release, includes an extend¬ 


Aussie Conference 

C inesonic in Australia will 
hold their 2nd 
International Conference on 
Film Scores and Sound Design 
from J uly 8 to 11 at Storey 
Hall, RMIT University, 
Swanston St., Melbourne. 
Scheduled guests include Randy 
Thom (surround-sound designer 


album with music from both 
Austin Powers 1 and 2 at the ti me 
of the sequel's video. Maverick's 
song compilation to Austin 
Powers: The Spy Who Shagged 
Me features no score tracks what¬ 
soever; Hollywood Records' 
album to the first film did have a 
short suite of composer George S. 
Clinton's work. 


from Skywalker Sound); 
Francois Musy (mixer of J ean 
Luc Godard's recent films); 
Stewart Copeland ( Rumble 
Fish, Very Bad Things— tenta¬ 
tive); and authors Claudia 
Gorbman {Unheard Melodies), 

J oseph Lanza {Ela/ator Music), 
Evan Ei sen berg {The Recording 
Angel), Kojo Eshun {More 
Brilliant Than the Sun), 

Francois Thomas {Citizen 
Kane) and more. Contact 
Cinesonic at 613-9925-2193 or 
email emma@viscom.rmit.edu.au. 


Sound as a Pound 

T he current plan for an 

Austin Powers score release 
i s that there wi 11 be a si ngl e 


Missed HITS 

V arese Sarabande's recent 
compilation, FI it TV: 

Teievision 'sTopThemes (see 
review Vol. 4 No. 5), was origi¬ 
nally configured to include 
themes from Dharma and Greg, 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer and 
Third Rock from the Sun. When 


ed segment about the music, 
with Newman and director J on 
Avnet discussing the score's gen¬ 
esis and usage in the film. 


B ruce Broughton and 
I ntrada are producing a 
library of authorized promo¬ 
tional CDs for the composer's 
professional use. The discs are 
not complete scores but rather 
demos organized by style and 
genre: action, romance, comedy, 
television, western, etc. Many 
unreleased cues and scores will 
be represented, including pieces 
from Young Sherlock Flolmes; 

The P resi di o, M onster Squad, 

Krippendorf's Tribe, TinyToon 
Adventures, Narrow Margin, 
Fiarry and theFiendersons and 
more. 

Limited quantities will be avail able 
through I ntrada's mail order ser¬ 
vice 2220 Mountain Blvd, Suite 
220, Oakland CA 94611; ph: 510- 
336-1612; fax: 510-336-1615; 
www.i ntrada. com. 

Gold is where you find it 

L ook for some of the rare and 
obscure items mentioned in these 
pages from the soundtrack spe¬ 
cialty dealers: Screen Archives 
(540-635-2575), I ntrada (510-336- 
1612), STAR (717-656-0121), 
Footlight R ecords (212-533-1572) 
and Super Collector (714-636- 
8700) in this country. 
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Record Label Round-Up 

All the albums you'll be waiting for 


Airwolf Still forthcoming from 
t h e A i r wol f A ppr eci at i on 
Association is a 2CD set of 
Air wolf TV mu si c by Sy I vest er 
Levay and Udi Harpaz. The first 
disc features 23 cues adapted and 
performed on synthesizers from 
various episodes, and the second 
features composer Sylvester 
Levay's own, suite-form adapta¬ 
tions of his music. 

The release is limited to 500 copies; 
write MarkJ. Cairns, 246 Comber 
Road, Lisburn, CountyAntrim BT27 
6XZ, Northern Ireland, or see 
www. geoci ti es. com/tel e/i si on ci ty/ 
studi o/9743/1aten&A/s.html 

Aleph Coming in August from 
Lalo Schifrin's label is a 4CD box 
set of his J azzMeds the 
Symphony albums. Due 
September is a recording of 
Schifrin's new non-film piece, the 
Latin J azz Suite. Mannix (1969 
TV soundtrack album plus some 
newly recorded tracks) will be 
out in October; forthcoming but 
without a date is Voyage of the 
Damned (1976). 

See www.alephrecords.com or 
www.schi frin. com. 

Atlantic September 14: Three 
to Tango. October 12: Anywhere 
but Here (various, new Carly 
Simon and Traci Chapman 
songs). Unscheduled: On Any 
Given Sunc/ay (various, new 
OI i ver Stone footbal I movi e). 

BMG Classics Elmer 
Bernstein's new recordings of 
TheMagnificentSa/en and The 
Great Escape (T he Royal Scotti sh 
National Orchestra, prod. Robert 
Townson) wi 11 be out on J uly 27. 
Also due on that date are Swing 
(songs by Lisa Stansfield plus 
score by I an Devaney) and That's 
the Way I Like It 

Brigham Young University 

Lost Horizon (complete 1937 
Dimitri Tiomkin score) is still 
coming along, probably for 


release in late summer. This has 
been mastered from acetates 
donated to BYU'sfilm music 
archives. Coming next is a 
restoration of Max Steiner's She 
(1935). 

Order from Screen Archives 
Entertainment, info below. 

Chandos Due in February 2000 
is a new recording of music by 
Alan Rawsthorne (Rumon 
Gamba cond. BBC 
Philharmonic). Represented films 
i ncl ude B urma Vi dory, T he 
Captive Heart, UndeSilas, 
Saraband for Dead L overs, The 
Dancing Fleece Where No 
Vultures Fly, The Cruel Sea, West 
of Zanzibar and Lease of Li fe. (A 
biography of Rawsthorne is being 
published by Oxford University 
Press in England in J uly, titled 
Alan Rawsthorne Portrait of a 
Composer.) 

Chapter III Duejulyl3isa 
"companion album" to TheBlair 
Witch Projed— various rock 
tracks not heard in the film 
(which has no music), but having 
to do with the story Planned but 
unscheduled is an expanded 
score-only CD to Tomorrow 
Never Dies (David Arnold). 

Chapter 111 was formerly 
Compass 111, but they had to 
change thei r name due to a con- 
flict with another company. 

Chromatic DueJ uly 13: Dead 
Man's Curve { Shark). 

Cinephile The next batch of 
Roy Budd CDs will be out in 
October, to include material 
from Soldier Blue Catlow, Sea 
Wolves, Zeppelin, Into the Scene 
Somdhing to Hide Tomorrow 
Never Comes, Foxbat. (Many of 
the scores are too short to com¬ 
prise entire discs.) 

Cinesoundz Coming in J uly 
from this German soundtrack 
production company is Star 


Maidens (DieMadchen aus dem 
Weltraum , British/German '70s 
sci-fi)—score by Berry Lipman 
plus songs and dialogue. This 
will be rel eased on the G er man 
All Score Media label. 

Forthcoming: a compilation 
of music from the German 
"krimi" classic TV show, Der 
Kommissar, and an Ennio 
Morricone remix CD. 

Write Cinesoundz, Lindwurmstr 147, 
80337 Muenchen, Germany; fax: +49- 
89-767-00-399; 
www. cinesoundz. de 

Citadel Due August is One 
Man's Hero (E rnest Troost). 

DRG Now out are The Winslow 
Boy (AlaricJ ans) and Tea with 
Mussolini (Alessio Vlad and 
Stefano Arnaldi). 

Due in mid-August is Goblin Vd. 
4 and Watching and Waiting (aka 
L a Menace), the only soundtrack 
by jazz artist Gerry Mulligan. 

GNP/Crescendo Due late 
summer is Lost in Space Vd. 3, 
featuring two un rel eased scores 
from the I rwin Allen TV series: 
"TheDerelict" (Herman Stein, 
including the "family" theme 
used throughout the show) and 
"My Friend Mr. Nobody" (J ohn 
Williams). Among the bonus 
tracks is an unused second sea¬ 
son theme for the series (not by 
Williams). 

Still forthcoming: Seven Days 
(Scott Gilman, UPN TV series) 
and Fantastica (Russell Garcia 
'50s space music concept 


FSM Classics 

New this month is the second 
CD in our Golden Age Classics 
series: Prince of Foxes (1949) by 
Alfred Newman, a colorful 
adventure score i n the tradition 
of Captain from Castile. The 
score has long been one of the 
most desi red from Newman's 
rich career at 20th Century-Fox. 
See the back cover ad for more 
information. 

To be released next issue is 
our first Elmer Bernstein 
album, a rollicking '60s west¬ 
ern score. Send us your sugges¬ 
tions for future releases; contact 
info^ pg. 2 


album—not a soundtrack). 

Hammer Due September is 
Hammer Film Music Colledion 
Volume2, with themes from 
Dracula A.D. 1972, The Lost 
Continent, Frankenstein and the 
Monster from Hell, Slave Girls, 

To theDa/il a Daughter, 
Crescendo, Fear in the Night, 
Satanic R i tes of Dracula, Demons 
of the Mind, Rasputin the Mad 
M onk, Plague of the Zombi es, 
OneMillion Years B.C., Dracula 
Has Risen from the Grave The 
Abominade Snowman, Curse of 
the Werewolf, Frankenstein 
Created Woman, Straighten Till 
M orning, The Old Dark H ouse 
The M ummy's S hroud, The 
Witches, Vengeance of She 
Quatermass 11, Pi rates of Blood 
River, and7 ourney to the 
Unknown. 

Hammer's CDs areavailablein the 
U.S. ©(dusively from Scarlet Street 
magazine PO Box 604, Glen Rock 
NJ 07452; ph: 201-445-0034; see 
www.hammerfiIms.com and 
www.scarietstreet. com. 

Hollywood Coming in 
September: Swingers Vol. 2 (vari¬ 
ous), Mumford (J ames Newton 
Howard). 

Koch Pushed back to 
September is the Erich Wolfgang 
Korngoldfilm music album 
(I uarez, The Sea Wolf, Elizabeth 
and Esso c) recorded i n N ew 
Zealand. Also due that month is 
the F ranz Waxman chamber 
music CD (St. Clair Trio), includ¬ 
ing many film pieces. 

The Korngold songs CD is to 
be scheduled. To be recorded is a 
Korngold CD featuring the com¬ 
poser's complete music for piano. 

Marco Polo J ohn Morgan and 
William Stromberg's re-recording 
projects are coming out as fol- 
I ows: J u I y: M r. Skeffington 
(Franz Waxman); August: 
Da/otion (Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold); and December: The 
Egyptian (Bernard Herrmann 
and Alfred Newman, 71 minutes, 
with choir). 

Recorded for release in 2000 
are a Roy Webb CD featuring 
music for Val Lewton films {The 
Cat People I Walked with a 
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RECORD LABEL ROUNDUP • CURRENT RELEASES 


Zombie Bedlam, TheSa/enth 
Victim, The Body Snatcher): and 
a more complete recording of 
Ghost of Frankenstein (HansJ. 
Salter), filled out with cues from 
Man-MadeMonster and Black 
Friday, and all of the original 
music composed for Sherlock 
FI olmes and the Voi ce of Terror 
(Frank Skinner). 

Forthcoming from Swiss pro¬ 
ducer/conductor Adriano this 
year: Georges Auric: Suites for 
Films by] ean Cocteau ( Orphee, 
L es Parents terribles, Thomas 
1 7 mposteur, R uy Bias) and 
Auric: Suites from Lola Montez, 
Notre-Dame de Paris, 

Farandole. And in the year 
2000: Auric: Suites from Rififi, 

L a Symphonie Pastorale, L e 
Salairedela peur: and Dmitri 
Shostakovich: The Fall of Berlin 
(completeoriginal version), with 
suite from The Memorable Year 
1917. 

Milan DueJ uly 27: Twin Falls 
Idaho (Stuart Matthewman). 
August 10: On the Ropes (various 
rap), Mickey Blue Eyes (Basil 
Poledouris), Alfred FI itch cock: 

100 Years (compilation with pre¬ 
viously unreleased music). 
September 14: Passion of Mind 
(Randy E del man), Princess 
Mononoke (] o Hisashi, J apanese). 

Pendulum Forthcoming but 


unscheduled is a limited edition 
CD (2,500 copies) of Destination 
Moon (Leith Stevens, 1950). Also 
coming is Flow to Save a 
Marri aged-e Mans (M ichel 
Legrand). 

PolyGram Duejuly20on 
Decca is a reissue of the Psycho: 
Great FI i tchcock Movie Thrillers 
album. 

Forthcoming from PolyGram 
in England is a 2CD set of the 
three Mikl6s Rozsa albums from 
the 1970s, Miklos Rozsa 
Conducts FI is Great Film Music. 

Rhino DueJ uly 6 from Kid 
Rhino and the Cartoon Network 
is Cartoon Medley, a compila¬ 
tion of 38 cartoon theme songs. 

Due August 3 is Iron Giant, 
Michael Kamen score plus clas¬ 
sic '50s rock songs to the new 
Warner Bros, animated film. 

Due August 31 is a restora¬ 
tion of King Kong, featuring a 
24-minute suite of Max Steiner 
music cobbled together from 
acetates plus tracks of music, 
dialogue and effects (similar to 
Rhino's Casablanca album). 

Pushed back to October 19: 
Miklos Rozsa atM-G-M, a 2CD 
set featuring extended suites 
from Madame Bovary (1949, 
17:28), Ivanhoei 1952, 20:03), 
Knights of the Round Table 
(1952, 11:58), Beau Brummel 


(1954), Valley of the Kings 
(1954, 13:24), Green Fire 
(1954), Moon fleet (1955), Diane 
(1955), The King's Thief {1955), 
Tribute to a Bad Man (1956), 

L ust for Life{ 1956), The World, 
the Flesh and theDa/il (1959) 
and King of Kings (1961). 

Due April 1, 2000 (the release 
date is not a joke) is the 2CD set 
of S uper man: TheMoviei} ohn 
Williams, 1978), featuring every¬ 
thing heard in the movie (over an 
hour of previously unreleased 
music) plus rare alternates and 
unused cues. 

Ses www.rhino.com. 

Rykodisc Upcoming in the 
Deluxe MGM Soundtrack Series 
of United Artists Films: 

Due August 3 are two 
Broadway cast recordings: 
Promises, Promises (Bacharach 
and David adaptation of The 
Apartment) and Sugar (adapta¬ 
tion of SomeLikelt Flot). 

September 14: For Your Eyes 
Only (Bill Conti, 1981, with pre¬ 
viously un released music) and 
Bring MetheFlead of Alfredo 
Garcia/TheKiller Eliteij erry 
Fielding, 1974/1975). Alfredo 
Garcia will be presented in 
stereo (at least in part) for the 
fi rst ti me. 

Planned but without a date is 
J azzin Motion: MGM 
Soundtracks Presents Great 


MovieJ azz (compilation). 

S 09 www. rykodisc. com. 

Screen Archives 
Entertainment Now set for 

summer is Distant Drums, a 2CD 
set of four Max Steiner scores for 
United States Pictures films mas¬ 
tered from acetates located at 
Brigham Young U niversity 
Contained a re Distant Drums 
(1951), Cloak and Dagger (1946, 
main and end titles), South of St. 
Louis (1949) and My Girl Tisa 
(1948,13 minutes); 24-page book¬ 
let. Coming after this will be a CD 
of Stei ner's score for Pursued 
(1947, noir western). 

Screen Archives Entertainment has a 
new address: PO Box500, Linden VA 
22642; ph: 540-635-2575; fax: 540- 
635-8554; www.saemarchives.com. 

Silva Screen Silva Screen has 
recorded J ohn Barry's complete 
R ai se the T i tani c score (C i ty of 
Prague Philharmonic, cond. Nic 
Raine, approx. 50 minutes) for 
release in August or September. 
The master tapes to the original 
soundtrack are believed to be 
lost; this has long been one of the 
most desired Barry scores. 

Comi ng i n E urope are two 
2CD sets of re-recorded themes: 
Battlestar Galactica: The A toZ 
of Fantasy TV Themes (J uly 2) 
and The Wild West: The Essential 
(continued on page 8) 


NOW PLAYING 

Films and CDs currently in release 



-3N _ 

ideal 

Hussaro 


Austin Powers: The Spy Who Shagged Me 

George S. Clinton 

Maverick* 

Besieged 

Alessio Vlad 

Milan 

Election 

Rolfe Kent 

Sire** 

Free Enterprise 

Scott Spock 

Nettwerk** 

The Generel's Deughter 

Carter Burwell 

Milan 

An Ideel Husband 

Charlie Mole 

RCA Victor 

Instinct 

Danny Elfman 

Varese Sarabande 

Just a Little Harmless Sex 

Tito Larriva 


Limbo 

Mason Daring 

Columbia 

Hotting Hill 

Trevor Jones 

Island* 

The Red Violin 

John Corigliano 

Sony Classical 

Return with Honor 

Charles Bernstein 


Star Wars Episode 1: The Phantom Menace 

John Williams 

Sony Classical 

Summer of Sam 

Terence Blanchard 

Hollywood** 

Tarzan 

Mark Mancina 

Walt Disnev 

Tea with Mussolini 

Alessio Vlad & Steffano Arnaldi 

Wild Wild West 

Elmer Bernstein 

Varese Sarabande 

The Winslow Boy 

Alaricjans 




*song compilation ^combination songs and score 
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Film Music Concerts 

Soundtrack performances that 
you can attend—all around the world 


Vancouver's Orpheum Theatre. 
Also included on the program: 
Valley of a Thousand Hills by 
Malcolm Forsyth and Brahms's 
Symphony N o. 2. 

For tick&s, visit 


John Williams wm conduct 

the Boston Symphony at 
Tanglewood on J uly 11 in his 
newest concert work, for Seji!, as 
well as Leonard Bernstein's 
Symphonic Dances from West 
Side Story and Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, with Gil Shaham 
as soloist. At Tanglewood, 

Wi 11 i ams wi 11 be one of several 
composers working with compo¬ 
sition fellows of the Tanglewood 
M usic Center. As part of the 
annual Tanglewood on Parade 
concert on August 4, Williams 
will conduct music from The 
Phantom Menace. Wi 11 i ams wi 11 
also conduct a Pops concert at 
Tanglewood on August 30. 
Seewww.bso.org or call 888-266-1200 
for tickets to these events. 

mmm 

On J uly 17 at 7:00 PM, 
Williams will conduct the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
the Ravinia Festival in a concert 
of his own music. The program 
will include Sound the Bells!, 
Cowboys Overture, the suite 
from The Reivers (with narrator 
Ossie Davis), themes from Far 
and Away, the march from 
R ai ders of the Lost Ark, the 
theme from J urassicPark, 
excerpts from Close Encounters 
oftheThirdKind, “Shark Cage 
F ugue" from J aws, the theme 
from Schindler's L ist, the march 
from 1941, and a suite from The 
Phantom Menace. “The Flag 
Parade," “Anakin's Theme" and 
“Duel of the Fates." 
Seewww.ravinia.org or call 847-266- 
5100 for tickets. 

mmm 

Charles Dutoit will lead the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 
music from Star Wars at the 
Mann Center for the 
Performing Arts on J uly 21; 
also on the program will be 
Gustav Holst's The Planets, 
featuring narrator Buzz Aldrin. 
The program will be repeated 
at the Saratoga Performing 
Arts Center on J uly 30. 
Seewww.philorch.org for further 
information. 




I 




: 


“Mr. Pops" himself 


Wi 11 i ams wi 11 conduct the L os 
Angeles Philharmonic at the 
Hollywood Bowl this summer; 
see below. 


Wi 11 i ams wi 11 conduct the 
Cleveland Orchestra at the 
Blossom Festival in I ate August. 
On August 27 he leads the 
orchestra in performances of 
his Cowboys Overture and 
trumpet concerto, as well as 
Michael Torke'sy avelin, Aaron 
Copland's Four Dance Episodes 
from Rodeo and Gershwin's An 
American in Paris. On August 
28 he will conduct a concert of 
his own film music. 
Seswww.de/dandorch.com for more 
information. 


On Friday, October 1, Yo-Yo 
M a wi 11 perform Wi 11 iams's cel lo 
concerto with the National 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Leonard Slatkin. 
Also on the program at the 
Kennedy Center Concert Hall 
wi 11 be Arvo Part's F ratres for 
twelve cel I os and the Dvorak 
cello concerto. 

See www.kennedy-center.org or call 
1-800-444-1324 for tickets. 


Christopher Millard, principal 
bassoonist of the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra, wi 11 per¬ 
form the Canadian premiere of 
F ive Sacred Trees with the VSO 
and conductor Clyde Mitchell on 
October 16 and 18,1999 in 


www.culturenet.caA/so or call 604- 
876-3434. 

mmm 

Orchestra Seattle and the 
Seattle Chamber Singers will 
perform music from The 
Phantom Menace on Sunday, 
October 24 at 3:00 PM in 
Seattle's Benaroya Hall. 
Conducted by George Shangrow, 
the program wi 11 al so i ncl ude 
Ralph Vaughan Williams's 
Serenade to M usic and Randal I 
Thompson's Symphony No. 2. 
Visit www.osscs.org or call 206-682- 
5208 for ticket information, 
mmm 

On February 19, 2000, the 
Plymouth Music Series will per¬ 
form Seven for Luck in 
Minneapolis's Orchestra Hall. 
Part of their annual “Witness" 
concert honoring Black History 
Month, it will be conducted by 
Phillip Brunelle. 

See www.plymouthmusic.org or call 
612-624-2345 for more information. 

Argonauts Canceled The 

planned J uly 22 concert in Los 
Angeles by the Argonaut 
Foundation has been canceled. 
Apparently theTony Thomas 
fami ly was not aware of the 
Foundation's plans to give an 
award in his name—and Royce 
H al I was not aware that the con¬ 
cert was supposed to happen at 
their venue. 

English concerts An 

open-ai r M usi c from the M ovi es 
concert (with fireworks) will take 
place at Broadlands, Romsey, on 
J uly 18, with the Performing 
Arts Symphony Orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Nicholas Smith; music 
from R ai ders of the Lost Ark, 
Batman, J ames Bond films, Mr. 
Hoi land's Opus, Dances with 
Wolves, Victory at Sea, 

Dangerous M oonlight, B ridge on 
the River K wai, Platoon, The Big 
Country, Titanic, Schindler's 
List, Warner Bros, cartoons, The 
Pink Panther, Elvira Madigan, 
Star Wars and more. The pro¬ 
gram will be repeated on August 
27 at Chirk Castle, Rexham; and 


on August 28 at Leighton Hall, 
Carnforth. 

Call 01625-560-000 or see www.per- 
formingarts.co.uk for a complete I ist 
of concerts and venues. 

Film Music at Royal 

Albert Hall Concert 20 in 

this year's Proms at the Royal 
Albert Hall, taking pi ace J uly 
31, is devoted to film music. 

Carl Davis will conduct the 
BBC Concert Orchestra in a 
concert of H ol Iywood fi I m 
music by Herrmann, Rozsa, 
Williams and more; Maurice 
J arre and George Fenton wi 11 
each conduct their own music 
as well. Richard Attenborough 
will introduce the pieces. 

See www.bbc.co.uk/proms. 

Lalo Schifrin Upcoming 

concert appearances for Lalo 
Schifrin are: aj azz Meets the 
Symphony concert on J uly 8 and 
9 at Teatro di Verdura, Palermo, 
Italy; a Gillespiana concert in 
Viennes, France on J uly 13 and 
in Pori, Finland on J uly 17; a 
J azz at the Movies concert on 
August 13 at thej ohn Anson 
Ford Amphitheatre, Los Angeles; 
and a Tribute to Lalo Schifrin 
concert at the California Plaza in 
downtown Los Angeles on 
September 18, including the U.S. 
premiere of Schifrin's “Latin 
J azz Suite." 

See www.schifrin.com. 

Hollywood Bowl Th e 

Hollywood Bowl's summer sea¬ 
son features film music aplenty: 

July 2, 3, 4 : Film music 
pi eces wi 11 be i n these concerts; 
the J uly 4 performance wi 11 
include fireworks. 

July 13: Prokofiev's Violin 
Concerto and Ivan theTerrible 
(with film). 

July 16, 17: Michel 
Legrand and Marcel Marceau are 
guest artists with J ohn Mauceri 
and the H ol I ywood Bowl 
Orchestra in a celebration of 
France: “Bastille Day at the 
Bowl" (with fireworks). 
Waxman's Carmen Fantasy from 
H umoresque wi 11 be i n the pro¬ 
gram; concertmaster Bruce 
Dukov, soloist. 

July 2 3, 24: J ohn 
Wi 11 iams conducts the Los 
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Angeles Philharmonic in a film 
music concert; see above. 

July 30, 31: "Tropicana 
Night,” to i nclude The Old Man 
and the Sea (Tiomkin). 

August 6, 7 : J erry 
Goldsmith conducts the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in a film 
music concert—his first in 
Hollywood, including a world pre¬ 
miere commissioned for his 70th 
birthday 

August 8: “Bugs Bunny on 
Broadway 11," with George 
Daugherty conducting Warner 
Bros, cartoons live to film. 

August 2 7, 28: “Universal 
Night at the Hollywood Bowl,” 
with J ohn Mauceri and the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra. 

September 3,4: “From 
the Bowl to the Moon to 
Beyond,” with Holst's The 
Planets and various excerpts of 
From the Earth to the Moon. Tom 
Hanks may host. 

September 7 : Premiere 
F i I mhar mon i c screen i ng/perfor- 
mance of 1001 Nights (David 
Newman). 

September 15: Tribute to 
H enry M andni with J ohnny 
Mandel and Quincy J ones (and 
theClayton-Hamilton J azz 
Orchestra). 

Call 323-850-2000. 


Flanders Festival 

MauriceJ arre, Stephen Warbeck 
and Elliot Goldenthal will con¬ 
duct and/or present their music 
at two concerts at the 26th 
Edition of the Flanders 
International Film Festival tak¬ 
ing place in Ghent, Belgium 
between October 5 and 16. The 
concerts wi 11 take pi ace on 
October 7 and 8. 

See www.filmfestival.be 

The Other Williams The 

guitarist J ohn Williams will per¬ 
form in two concerts with the 
BBC Concert Orchestra conduct¬ 
ed by Christopher Gunning: 
October 6 at Fairfield, Crydon; 
and October 7 at Royal Festival 
Hall. P rogram i ncl udes Ghost, 

B reakfast at Ti ffany's, The Deer 
Hunter, The Godfather, The 
Mission, Schindler's List, Bagdad 
Cafe The Wizard of Oz, Once 
Upon a Timein America, Poirot, 
and a new work by guitarist 
Wi 11 iams (not the Star Wars guy) 
for guitar and orchestra. 

Alfred Hitchcock The 

New York FILM harmonic 
Orchestra will present “Music 
from the Films of Alfred 
H itchcock” at Carnegie Hall on 


October 13, in collaboration with 
New York University'sTisch 
School of the Arts' Department 
of Cinematic Studies. The con¬ 
cert will be conducted byj ohn 
Mauceri and will feature music 
by Bernard Herrmann, Franz 
Waxman, Dimitri Tiomkin and 
others. 11 wi 11 be part of a week- 
long celebration of Alfred 
H itchcock's work. 

See www.NYFO.com. 

The following are concerts featuring 
film music pieces as part of their pro¬ 
grams. T hanks go to J ohn Waxman 
of Themes & Variations 
(http://tnv.net) for this list; he provides 
scores and parts to the orchestras. 
Don't be stupid! Due to the lead time 
of this magazine, it is possible some of 
this information is too late to do any 
good. Always confirm the concert with 
the orchestra's box office; call local 
information or look on the Internet. 

Connecticut August 21, 22, 
Summer Music Festival, 
Waterford; L egends of the Fall 
(Horner). 

California J uly 9,10, San 
Diego S.O.; TheGodfather 
(Rota). 

J uly 25, San FranciscoS.O.; 
Star Trek 11 (Horn er), Star Trek: 
First Contact (Goldsmith). 

Colorado J uly 30, Vale 


Summer Festival, Dallas 
Symphony, all film music, cond. 
Richard Kaufman; Goodbye Mr. 
Chips (Addi nsel), Shakespeare in 
Love (Warbeck), Shane (Young), 
Last Star fighter (Safan), Add a ms 
Family Values (Shaiman), The 
Untouchables (Morricone), 
Airplane! (Bernstein), Star Wars 
(Williams). 

Idaho August 4, Sun Valley 
S.O.; Hatari! (Mancini). 

Maryland J uly 9, 
Chesapeake S.O.; TheNatural 
(R. Newman). 

J uly 17, Oregon Ridge S.O., 
Baltimore; Star Trek TV Theme 
(Courage), TheX-Files (Snow). 

Nevada J uly 10, Reno 
Philharmonic S.O.; The 
MagnificentSa/en (Bernstein), 
Bonanza TV theme. 

New York August 5, Avery 
Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center, New 
York City; Psycho (Herrmann), 
Henry V (Walton)—chamber per¬ 
formances, call 212-721-6500. 

Ohio J uly 24, Columbus S.O.; 
The Magnificent Sa/en 
(Bernstein). 

Oklahoma September 13, 

Tulsa Philharmonic S.O.; The 
Natural (R. Newman). 

Pennsylvania August 25, 
Allentown S.O.; The Mask of 

(continued on page 10) 


Record Label Roundup 

Continued from page 6) 

Film Music Col I action (August 2). 

Sonic Images Due in J uly are 
two Babylon 5 CDs by 
Christopher Franke: The Fall of 
Centauri Prime and The Very 
L ong N ight of L ondo M olari. 

Due in September: Evergreen: 
The Film M usic of Barbra 
Streisand (orchestral compila¬ 
tion), Babylon 5: A Call to Arms 
(Evan D. Chen) and Crusade 
(suites from first 13 episodes, 
Evan D. Chen). 

Sony Coming on Sony Classical: 
J uly 13: Richard III (new Ennio 
M orricone score to si lent fi I m) 
and Cinema Serenade The 
Golden Years, a new recording 
conducted by J ohn Williams 
(Itzhak Perlman, soloist) of 


Golden Age film themes, many 
newly arranged by Williams. 
August 10: Glen Gould at the 
Movies. September 7: Last Night 
(Alexina Louie and Alex Pauk). 

Super Tracks The next pro¬ 
motional CDs being pressed for 
the composers—but with limited 
avai I abi I i ty to col I ectors—are 
Edmund Choi's The Castle, J oel 
Goldsmith's The Untouchables 
(TV) and J oe H arnel I's The 
Incredible Hulk (TV). 

Forthcoming from Super 
Tracks and available commer¬ 
cial I y are Candyman: Day of the 
Dead (Adam Gorgoni) and Fatal 
Error (Ron Ramin, TBS movie). 
See www.supercollector.com. 

TVT J uly 20: Whiteboy (various). 
Forthcoming but unscheduled is 
the B uffy: T he Vampi re Slayer 


TV soundtrack. 

Varese Sarabande J uly 20: 

Wild Wild West (Elmer 
Bernstein score album), The 
Haunting (J erry Goldsmith). 

J uly 27: Lake Placid (J ohn 
Ottman). 

August 10: The 13th Warrior 
(J erry Goldsmith, 55-60 min.), 
Bowfinger (David Newman, also 
featuring songs byj ohnny 
Adams, Marvin Gaye, J ames 
Brown and more), TheMinus 
Man (Marco Beltrami). 

Forthcoming in Robert 
Townson's Film Classics series, 
performed by the Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra unless 
noted: Citizen Kane (Bernard 
Herrmann, cond. J oel McNeely); 
Color, Rhythm and Magic: 

Classic Disney I nstrumentals 
(light jazz versions of various 
Disney songs, arranged by Earl 


Rose); Back to the Future 
Trilogy (Alan Silvestri, cond. 

J ohn Debney). 

Coming in the Fox Classics 
series are two individual 
Bernard Herrmann releases: one 
CD featuring Tender Is the 
Night, The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit and A Hatful of 
Rain (due August), and another 
featuring Garden of Evil, Prince 
of Players and King of the 
Khyber Rifles (due September or 
October). 

A fifth Franz Waxman: 

L egends of Hollywood CD wi 11 be 
recorded for future release 
(cond. Richard Mills). 

Virgin J uly 27: Dick (various). 
August 10: Best Laid Plans 
(Craig Armstrong). August 17: 
Stigmata (Billy Corgan, Elia 
Cmiral, various). FSM 
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Upcoming Assignments 

Who's working on what for whom 


Jocelyn Pook, composer for 
Stanley Kubrick's Eyes Wide 
Shut, is a real person and not a 
pseudonym for Vivian 
Kubrick, who scored her 
father's Full Mdtal J acket as 
“Abigail Mead.'' Pook is an 
avant-garde concert composer in 
England who got the job for 
EWS after the director heard a 
tape of her music. Reportedly 
Vivian Kubrick did write some 
material for the film, but it was 
deemed unsuitable. 

J ohn Ottman has landed a 
directing gig: he'll helm (and 
score) Phoenix Pictures' Urban 
Legend 2. Ottman is by no means 
abandoning film composing, how¬ 
ever: he'll score and act as editing 
consultant on TheX-Men for his 
frequent collaborator Bryan 
Singer (due in December 2000) 
and is also on the look-out for 
more scoring gigs. 

The band Garbage will be co¬ 
write and perform the title song 
to The World Is Not Enough, the 
new J ames Bond fi I m due at the 
end of the year. David Arnold 
will co-write and produce the title 
song in addition to scoring the 
picture. Arnold is penning the 
theme for the BBC TV series 
Randall and Hopkirk (Deceased), 
a remake of the '70s program. 

Current Assignments 

M ark Adler The Apartment Complex, Sterling Chese. 
Eric Allaman Breakfest with Einstein,Lumanarias, The 
Last Act. 

Ryeland Allison Saturn. 

J ohn Altman Legionnaire (J ean-Claude Van 
Damme), Town and Country (Warren Beatty, Diane 
Keaton, d. Peter Chelsom), Vendetta (HBO, d. 
Nicholas Meyer), RKO 281 (HBO, J ohn Malkovidi, 
James Cromwell). 

Craig Armstrong The Bone Collector (d. Philip 
Noyce), Plunkett and Madeane. 

David Arnold The World Is Not Enough (new J ames 
Bond movie, co-writing title song with Garbage). 
Burt Bacharach Isn't She Great? 

Angelo Badalamenti A Story of a Bad Boy (co-com- 
posed with Chris Hajian), Arlington Road, Holy 
Smoke, Straight Story (d. David Lynch). 

Rick Baitz Life Afterlife (HBO feature documentary). 
Lesley Barber History of Luminous Motion (Good 
Machine), Mansfield Park (Miramax). 

Nathan Barr Hair Shirt (Neve Campbell). 


Steve Bartek Another Goofy Movie (Disney). 

Tyler Bates Denial. 

Christophe Beck Thick as Thieves (Alec Baldwin), 
Coming Soon (Mia Farrow), Guinevere (Miramax, 
Gina Gershon), Dog Park (New Line, Luke Wilson, 
Natasha Henstridge) 

Marco Beltrami Deep Water, Minus Man, Scream 3. 

David Benoit Perfect Game (Edward Asner). 

Elmer Bernstein Wild Wild l/l/est (Will Smith, d. Barry 
Sonnenfeld), Angel Face: The Story of Dorothy 
Dandridge (d. Martha Coolidge, HBO), Bringing 
Out the Dead (d. Martin Scorsese). 

Peter Bernstein Susan's Plan. 

Edward Bilous Minor Details, Mixing Mia, Naked 
Man. 

Chris Boardman Bruno (d. Shirley MacLaine). 

Simon Boswell Dad Savage, Alien Love Triangle, 
Warzone (d. T\m Roth), The Debtors (Michael 
Caine, Randy Quaid). 

Christopher Brady Castle in the Sky (Disney ani¬ 
mated), Hal's Birthday. 

John Brion Magnolia (d. Paul Thomas Anderson). 

M ichael Brook Getting to Know You, Buddy Boy. 

Bruce Broughton Jeremiah (able biblical epic, 
theme by Morricone). 

Paul Buckmaster Mean Street. 

Carter Burwell Mystery Alaska (Disney), Being John 
Malkovich (d. Spike J onze), Three Kings (George 
Clooney, Mark Wahlberg). 

Wendy Carlos Woundings. 

Teddy Castellucci Big Daddy (Adam Sandler). 

Gary Chang Locked in Silence (Showtime). 

Stanley Clarke Mardano, The Best Man. 

George S. Clinton Astronaut's Wife (Johnny Depp, 
Charlizefheron). 

Elia Cmiral Stigmata, Six Pack (French). 

Serge Colbert Red Tide (Casper Van Dien). 

M ichel Colombier Dark Summer, Pros and Cons. 

Bill Conti Inferno (J ean-Claude Van Damme), The 
Thomas Crown Affair (Pierce Brosnan). 

Stewart Copeland Made Men (indie), Simpatico 
(Jeff Bridges, Nick Nolte). 

Billy Corgan Stigmata (demonic possession, with 
Elia Cmiral). 

Mychael Danna Ride with the Devil (Ang Lee, Gvil 
War film, J ewel), The Confession (Alec Baldwin, 
courtroom drama), Felicia's J ourney (d. Atom 
Egoyan). 

M ason Daring 50 Violins (Wes Craven). 

Don Davis Universal Soldier 2 (J ean-Claude Van 
Damme, Goldberg). 

Loran Alan Davis The Last Prediction (indie). 

John Debney Dick, Elmo in Grouchland, Inspector 
Gadget, End of Days, Komodo. 

J oe Delia Time Served, Ricky 6, Fever. 

Alexandre Desplat Restons Groupes. 

Pino Donaggio Up in the Villa (Kristin Scott- 
Thomas). 

Patrick Doyle East and l/l/est (d. Regis Wargnier), 
Love's Labour's Lost (Kenneth Branagh, musical 
comedy). 

Anne Dudley The Bacchae. 


The Dust Bros. Fight Club (d. David Fincher). 

Randy Edelman The Gelfin. 

Danny Elfman Legend of Sleepy Hollow (d. T\m 
Burton), Anywhere but Here (d. Wayne Wang). 

Evan Evans Table for One (Rebecca De Mornay), 
Tripfall (EricRoberts, John Ritter). 

Shayne Fair & Larry Herbstritt Tequila Bodyshot. 

George Fenton Anna and the King (J odie Foster, 
Fox), Chicago: The Musical (Charlize Them, d. 

Nick Hytner). 

David Findlay Dead Silent (Rob Lowe). 

Frank Fitzpatrick Lani Loa (Zoetrope). 

Stephen Flaherty Bartok the Magnificent (Anastasia 
video sequel). 

Robert Folk Inconvenienced. 

J ohn Frizzell The White River Kid (Antonio 
Banderas). 

Craig Stuart Garfinkle Gabriella (replacing Alf 
Clausen). 

M ichael Gibbs Gregory's Girl 2. 

Richard Gibbs Book of Stars. 

Elliot Goldenthal Titus Andronicus (Shakespeare). 

Jerry Goldsmith The 13th Warrior, The Hollow Man 
(d. Paul Verhoeven), The Haunting (d. J an De 
Bont), Reindeer Games (d. J ohn Frankenheimer, 
Miramax). 

Joel Goldsmith Diamonds (Miramax). 

J oseph J ulian Gonzalez Price of Glory. 

Joel Goodman Cherry (romanticcomedy, Shalom 
Harlow). 

M ark Governor Blindness (d. Anna Chi). 

Stephen Graziano Herman, U.S.A. 

Harry Gregson-Williams Earl Watt (Pate Bros.). 

Rupert Gregson-Williams Virtual Sexuality. 

Andrew Gross Be the Man (MGM, Super Dave 
movie), Unglued (Linda Hamilton, quirky indie). 


Luis Bacalov Woman on Top. 

Angelo Badalamenti Forever Mine. 

Nathan Barr Hangman's Daughter. 

Marco Beltrami The Crow3. 

Howard Blake My Life So Far (Miramax). 
Christopher Brady The Legacy (IMAX). 

M ichael Brook Buddy Boy. 

Carter Burwell Hi Fidelity (Disney). 

M ichel Colombier Foolproof. 

Eric Colvin Lifesize (Disney). 

J eff Danna Boondock Saints, 0 (J eff is 
Mychael Danna's brother; 0 is a modern- 
day telling of Othello). 

Mychael Danna Girl Interrupted (Winona 
Ryder). 

David Dilorio Lethal Premonition, Cheerleaders 
Must Die. 

Anne Dudley Monkey Bones. 

Randy Edelman Passion of Mind. 

J ohn Frizzell Teaching Mrs. Tingle (replacing 
Christopher Young). 

Guy Gross That's the Way I Like It (disco movie). 
Larry Groupe Early Bird Special. 

Che Guevara Whiteboys. 

Bob Hurst The Wood. 

M ark Isham Rules of Engagement, 
j an A.P. Kaczmarek The Third Miracle. 
Martyn Love The Venus Factory (Australia). 


Larry Groupe Sleeping with the Lion, Deterrence 
(Timothy Hutton, d. Rod Lurie), Four Second Delay, 
Peter York, Contenders (d. Rod Lurie). 

Dave Grusin Random Hearts (Harrison Ford, Kristin 
Scott Thomas, d. Sydney Pollack). 

Richard Hartley All the Little Animals (U.K. indie), 
Peter's Meteor, Rogue Trader, Mad About Mambo, 
Victory. 

Richard Harvey Captain Jack (Bob Hoskins). 

Chris Hajian Lowlife (d. Mario Van Peebles), Story of 
a Bad Boy. 

Todd Hayen The Crown, The Last Flight. 

John Hills Abilene. 

Peter Himmelman A Slipping-Down Life (Guy 
Pearce, Lili Taylor). 

Lee Holdridge Family Plan (Leslie Nielsen), No Other 
Country. 

J ames Horner The Grinch Who Stole Christmas (J im 
Carrey). 

James Newton Howard Snow Falling on Cedars 
(d. Scott Hicks), Mumford (d. Lawrence Kasdan), 
The Sixth Sense, Dinosaurs ( Disney animated), 
Runaway Bride. 

Steven Hufsteter Mascara (Phaedra Ent.). 

David Hughes & John Murphy The Bachelor 
(romantic comedy, Chris O'Donnell, Renee 
Zellweger). 

Terry M ichael Huud Children of the Corn 666 
(Nancy Allen, Stacy Keach). 

Soren Hyldgaard The One and Only (romantic 
comedy). 

Pat Irwin But I'm a Cheerleader. 

M ark Isham Where the Money Is, Imposter 
(Miramax, d. Gary Fleder), Jello Shots (New Line). 

Maurice Jarre A Taste of Sunshine (Ralph Fiennes). 

Adrian J ohnston The Debt Collector, The Darkest 


Mader Steal This Movie. 

Lee Marchitelli Iris Blonde (Miramax). 

Stuart Matthew man Twin Falls Idaho. 

Randy M iller Picture of Priority (independent), 
Family Tree (Warner Bros.), Pirates of the 
Plain (Tim Curry). 

David Newman Flintstones2: Viva Rock Vegas. 

John Ottman Urban Legend2 (also directing). 

Shaw n Patterson Herd, Tales from the Goose 
Lady, Magic Trixie. 

Nicola Piovani Hoof Beats (replacing Danny 
Elfman). 

Michael Richard Plow man The Hot Karl. 

I ocely n Pook Eyes Wide Shut (d. Stanley 
Kubrick). 

Graeme Revell T itanA.E. (aka Planet Ice, Fox 
animated). 

David Schwartz The Little Assassin. 

Ed Shearmur The Very Thought of You. 

Neil Smolar Deadly Arrangement. 

Joseph Vitarelli Excellent Cadavers (HBO). 

Dave Williams Supernova (replacing Burkhard 
Dallwitz- director Walter Hill was fired as 
well from the movie). 

Harry Gregson Williams Lighted Up (replac¬ 
ing Quincy Jones III). 

Hans Zimmer Mission: Impossible2 
(d. John Woo). 


The Hot Sheet New Assignments 
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Shark East of A (d. Ami Goldstein, David Alan 
Grier), Dead Man's Curve (d. Dan Rosen), Me & 
Will (Patric Dempsey, Seymour Cassel). 

J ames Shearman The Misadventures of Margaret 
Ed Shearmur Blue Streak. 

Howard Shore Dogma (d. Kevin Smith), Chinese 
Coffee (d. Al Padno). 


Light, The Last Yellow, Old New Borrowed Blue. 

Trevor Jones Frederic Wilde (d. Richard Loncraine), 
Animal Farm (d. J ohn Stephenson). 

Benoit J utras Journey of Man (IMAX). 

J an A.P. Kaczmarek Aimee and the Jaguar 
(Germany, d. Max Faerberboeck), Lost Souls. 

M ichael Kamen Iron Giant (Warner Bros.). 

Laura Karpman Annihilation of Fish. 

Brian Keane New York (Ric Burns, epic documen¬ 
tary), The Babe Ruth Story (HBO). 

Greg Kendall Next to You (Melissa Joan Hart). 

Rolfe Kent Don't Go Breaking My Heart (Anthony 
Edwards), Oxygen. 

Wojciech Kilar The Ninth Gate (J ohnny Depp, 
d. Roman Polanski). 

Brian Langsbard First of May (indie), Frozen 
(Trimark). 

Russ Landau One Hell of a Guy, Nowhere Lane. 

Chris Lennertz Lured Innocence (Dennis Hopper, Talia 
Shire), Pride of the Amazon (animated musical). 

Daniel Lanois All the Pretty Horses. 

M ichael A. Levine The End of the Road (d. Keith 
Thomson), The Lady with the Torch (Glenn Close, 
d. David Heeley). 

Christopher Libertino Spin the Bottle (d. Andrew 
Michael Pascal). 

Daniel Licht Splendor (d. Gregg Araki), Execution of 
Justice (Showtime). 

Frank London On the Run, Sancta Mortale, The First 
Seven Years. 

Evan Lurie Joe Gould's Secret. 

M ader Too Tired to Die, Row Your Boat, Claudine's 
Return, Morgan's Ferry (Kelly McGillis). 

Hummie M ann Good Night, Joseph Parker (Paul 
Sorvino), A Thing of Beauty, After the Rain, P.T 
Barnum (A&E miniseries). 

David M ansfield The Gospel of Wonders (Mexico, d. 
Arturo Ripstein), Tumbleweeds (indie). 

Anthony Marinelli The Runner, Slow Burn (Minnie 


Concerts 

(continued from page 8) 

Zorro (Horner). 

Utah J uly 10, KaysvilleS.O.; 
Star Trek: First Contact, The 
MagnificentSa/en (Bernstein), 
Happy Trails. 

August 4, Sun Valley S.O.; 

Hatari! (Mancini). 

Canada J uly 31, Vancouver 
S.O.; TheX-Files (Snow). 

England J uly 10, Royal 
Philharmonic, London; Star 
Trek V: The Final Frontier 
(Goldsmith). 

J uly 14, Liverpool S.O., cond. 
Carl Davis; The Great Escape 
(Bernstein), GunsofNavarone 
(Tiomkin). 

July 31, Royal Albert Hall, 
London, cond. Maurice J arre; 

Tri bute to Davi d L ean. 
Germany J uly 1-11, Baltica 


Driver, J ames Spader), Fifteen Minutes (Robert 
De Niro, Ed Burns). 

J eff M arsh Burning Down the House, Wind River 
(Karen Allen). 

Phil Marshall Rupert's Land, Gotta Dance, Kiss 
Toledo Goodbye. 

Brice Martin Indian l/l/ays(d. Tom Hobbs), Chaos 
(d. Chris Johnston). 

Cliff Martinez Wicked (d. Michael Steinberg), The 
Limey (d. Steven Soberbergh, Terence Stamp, 
Peter Fonda). 

Richard Marvin U-571 (Matthew McConaughey, 
d. Jonathan Mostow, Universal). 

Dennis M cCarthy Letters from a Killer (d. David 
Carson). 

J ohn M cCarthy Boy Meets Girl. 

Stuart M cDonald Diaries of Darkness. 

Mark McKenzie Dragonheart2 (direct to video). 

Gigi Meroni The Good Life (Stallone, Hopper), The 
Others, The Last Big Attractions. 

Cynthia Millar Brown's Requiem. 

Sheldon M irow itz Say You'll Be Mine (J ustine 
Bateman), Autumn Heart (Ally Sheedy), Outside 
Providence (Alec Baldwin). 

Fred Mollin The Fall. 

Deborah M ollison East Is East (British), Simon 
Magus (Samuel Goldwyn). 

Andrea M orricone Liberty Heights. 

Ennio M orricone The Legend of the Pianist on the 
Ocean (d. Giuseppe Tornatore), The Phantom of 
the Opera (d. Dario Argento), Resident Evil 
(d. George Romero). 

Tom M orse Michael Angel, The Big Brass Ring. 

M ark M othersbaugh Drop Dead Gorgeous (Denise 
Richards, New Line), Camouflage. 

I ennie M uskett B Monkey. 

Roger Neill Big Man on Campus. 

Ira Newborn Pittsburgh (Universal). 

David Newman Broke Down Palace, Bowfinger 


Stiftung Summer Music festival, 
Gideon Kremer violinists group; 
Psycho (Herrmann). 

Greece J uly 29, Elia Kazan 
Tribute Concert, Athens, cond. 
Carl Davis; Gentleman's 
Agreement (N ewman), A 
Streetcar Named Desire (N orth), 
Man on a Tightrope (Waxman), 
East of Eden (Rosenman), Viva 
Zapata! (North). 

Japan August 1, Osaka S.O.; 
Lawrence of Arabia (J arre), The 
Magnificent Sa/en (Bernstein), 
Mission: /mposs/ibfe(Schifrin), 
Around the World in 80 Days 
(Young), Out of Africa (Barry), 
TheL ongest Day (J arre), Taras 
Bulba (Waxman), Shane (Young), 
LoveIsa ManySplendored 
Thing (Newman). 

For a list of silent film music con¬ 
certs, seswww.cinemaweb.com/lcc. 


Due to the volume of material, this list 
only covers feature scores and selected 
high-profile television and cable 
projects. Composers, your updates are 
appreciated: call 323-937-9890, or 
e-mail Lukas@ filmscoremonthly.com. 


(d. Frank Oz). 

Randy New man Toy Story 2. 

Thomas Newman The Green Mile (Tom Hanks, 
d. Frank Darabont). 

J ohn Ottman Lake Pladd, The X-Men (d. Bryan 
Singer). 

Van Dyke Parks My Dog Skip, Trade Off. 

Jean-Claude Petit Messieurslesenfants, Sarabo, 
Sucre Amer. 

Nicholas Pike Delivered, Return to Me. 

Robbie Pittelman A Killing, The Dry Season (indie). 

Basil Poledouris Kimberly (romantic comedy), 

For the Love of the Game (Kevin Costner base¬ 
ball movie, d. Sam Raimi), Mickey Blue Eyes 
(Hugh Grant). 

Steve Porcaro A Murder of Crows (Cuba Gooding, 

J r.), Wayward Son (Harry Connick, J r.). 

Rachel Portman Untitled 20th Century Fox Irish 
Project (comedy, from producer of Full Monty), 
Cider House Rules. 

John Powell Fresh Horses( DreamWorks). 

Zbigniew Preisner Dreaming of J oseph Lees. 

Jonathan Price Sammyville (Chase Masterson), 
Rustin's Glory (indie drama), Vampire Night 
(horror/action). 

Trevor Rabin Whispers (Disney), The Deep Blue Sea 
(d. Renny Harlin). 

Robert 0. Ragland Lima: Breaking the Silence 
(Menahem Golan). 

Alan Reeves To Walk with Lions. 

Graeme Revell Three to Tango, Pitch Black 
(PolyGram), Untitled Michael Mann Film (Al 
Pacino), Gossip. 

David Reynolds Warlock (sequel), George B, Love 
Happens. 

William Richter Bug Night (indie filmed as one con¬ 
tinuous shot). 

Stan Ridgway Melting Pot (d. Tom Musca, Cliff 
Robertson), Error in Judgment (d. Scott Levy), 
Desperate but Not Serious (d. Bill Fishman), Spent 
(d. Gil Cates Jr., Rain Phoenix), Speedway Junkie 
(Darryl Hannah). 

David Robbins The Cradle Will Rock (d. Tm 
Robbins). 

J. Peter Robinson Waterproof (Lightmotive), Detroit 
Rock City (Kiss movie). 

Gaili Schoen Deja Vu (indie). 

J ohn Scott Shergar, The Long Road Home, Married 2 
Malcolm (U.K. comedy). 

Ilona Sekaa Salomon and Gaenor. 

Eric Serra Joan ofArc( d. Luc Besson). 

Patrick Seymour Simian Line (William Hurt). 

M arc Shaiman South Park: Bigger, Longer & Uncut, 
Kingdom of the Sun (Disney animated), Story of 
Us( d. Rob Reiner). 

J amshied Sharifi Muppets from Space. 

Theodore Shapiro The Prince of Central Park 
(Kathleen Turner, Harvey Keitel). 


Lawrence Shragge Frontline (Showtime). 

Rick Silanskas Hoover (Ernest Borgnine). 

Alan Silvestri Stuart Little (animated/ live-action 
combination), What Lies Beneath (Harrison Ford, 
Michelle Pfeiffer, d. Robert Zemeckis), Cast Away 
(Tom Hanks, Helen Hunt, d. Zemeckis). 

Marty Simon Captured. 

M ichael Skloff Cherry Pink (d. J ason Alexander). 

M ike Slamer & Rich M cHugh Shark in a Bottle. 

M ichael Small Elements (Rob Morrow). 

BC Smith Mercy (Peta Wilson). 

Neil Smolar The Silent Cradle, Treasure Island, 

A Question of Privilege. 

M ark Snow Crazy in Alabama (d. Antonio 
Banderas). 

Darren Solomon Lesser Prophets (J ohn Turturro). 

William Stromberg Other Voices (dark comedy). 

M ichael Tavera One Spedal Delivery (Penny 
Marshall), American Tail IV (direct to video). 

Mark Thomas The Big Tease. 

J oel Timothy Waiting for the Giants. 

Colin Towns Vig. 

John Trivers, Elizabeth Myers Norma Jean, Jack 
and Me. 

Ernest Troost One Man's Hero (Tom Berenger). 

Brian Tyler Final J ustice, A Night in Grover's Mill, 
The Forbidden City (d. Lance Mungia), Simon Sez 
(action). 

Chris Tyng Bumblebee Flies Away. 

Shirley Walker Flight 180 (New Line). 

Michael Wandmacher Supercop 2 (Michelle Yeoh), 
Farewell, My Love. 

Stephen Warbeck Mystery Men (superhero 
comedy). 

Don Was American Road (IMAX). 

Wendy & Lisa Foolish. 

M ichael W halen Labor Pains (replacing J ohn 
DuPrez), Sacrifice. 

Alan Williams Angels in the Attic, Cocos: Island of 
the Sharks (IMAX), Princess and the Pea (animat¬ 
ed feature, score and songs with lyric by David 
Pomeranz), Who Gets the House (romantic come¬ 
dy), Silk Hope (Farrah Fawcett). 

David W illiams The Day October Died, 

Wishmaster2. 

J ohn W illiams Angela's Ashes (Robert Carlyle, 
d. Alan Parker, coming of age tale set in Ireland 
based on the novel by Frank McCourt), Minority 
Report (d. Steven Spielberg), Bicentennial Man 
(d. Chris Columbus). 

Debbie Wiseman Tom's Midnight Garden, The 
Lighthouse. 

Gabriel Yared The Talented Mr. Ripley (Matt 
Damon, d. Anthony Minghella). 

Christopher Young In Too Deep (Miramax). 

Hans Zimmer Gladiator (d. Ridley Scott, Roman 
movie), The Road to El Dorado (DreamWorks, 
animated). FSM 
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Polished Wax man 

am writing to commend you 
on your recent release of 
F ranz Waxman's Prince Valiant 
It is in my mind a perfect score, 
containing everything that great 
music should have. 

Ever since I heard the Charles 
Gerhardt recording on the 
Waxman RCA CD the music 
remained one of the most wanted 
scores for me. I was not let down 
a week ago when I popped the 
disc in and heard the fantastic 
“Main Titles” bouncing off my 
walls. The wonderful chorale in 
the middle of “Dash to the 
Tower” and, of course, the stun¬ 
ning beauty of “Val and AI eta”— 
these three cues alone in their 
original glory are worth the price 
of the CD. 

It is a shame that this music 
wasn't released before, but lucki¬ 
ly the CD exists now, and sound¬ 
track fans all over are in your 
debt. Great job! 

Richard Hess 
N ew York, N av York 

ust a short note thanking 
everyone at Film Score 
onthly for releasing Franz 
Waxman's Prince Valiant on CD, 
one of my favorite fi I m scores of 
all time. Everything about the 
presentation—the booklet layout 
and notes—is first-rate. And let's 
not forget the music. One of the 
most thrilling main titles of all 
time, exciting action cues (listen 
to the variety of great music dur¬ 
ing the castle siege), and Al eta's 
theme, one of Waxman's loveliest, 
given a beautiful treatment dur¬ 
ing the scene near the fountain. 
The entire score is nothing less 
than a symphonic masterpiece. 

My only disappointment is in 
“The Singing Sword,” for the 
final duel between Prince Valiant 
and Sir Brack, which is minus the 
el ectri c vi ol i n track. As the notes 
mention, that track is missing. 
That is too bad, because not only 
is it one of the best cues in the 
movie, it is one of the most fasci¬ 
nating cues in the film music 
canon. I remember watching the 


movi e on tel evi si on as a young 
boy and being disappointed in 
how this sequence was scored. 

The duel is already halfway over 
before the music kicks in, and 
instead of a rousing, furious 
action cue a la Korngold or 
Stei ner, we are treated to a wei rd, 
otherworldly treatment of the 
Prince Valiant theme. It took sev¬ 
eral vi ewi ngs of the fi I m to make 
me realize what, I think, Waxman 
is saying: it is at this point that 
Prince Valiant changes from an 
immature boy into a man. 

The effect is jarring, and 
absolutely brilliant. To achieve 
such an effect in a movie aimed at 
younger audiences is amazing. 

Anyway, thanks to you and 
your staff for putting out such a 
magnificent recording. I've wait¬ 
ed years for a complete Prince 
Valiant and the result is well 
worth it. Your magazine states 
you are doing an Alfred Newman 
release soon. Which mouth-water¬ 
ing masterpiece could it be? The 
Mark ofZorro? Prince of Foxes? 
David and Bathsheba? Young Mr. 
Lincoln? Captain from Castile? I 
can't wait. 

Anyway, thanks again for 
releasing so many titles, and I 
happily look forward to support¬ 
ing your label for years to come. 

Ka/in Deany 
408 N. Washington #1 
Westmont, Illinois 60559 

As you can see in this issue's announcement 
our Newman title- the first of many, we 
hope- is his superb Prince of Foxes. 

We actually tried to recreate the electric violin 
for "The Singing Sword/' but it was too difficult to 
match the timbre and performance. The fact that 
these important bits have been lost makes it all 
the more important that we preserve what still 
exists, while we can. 

I had to drop a I i ne to thank you 
and the crew for preserving on 
a digital medium a score I've 
wanted a recording of for 44 
years. J ust listening to that stun¬ 
ning main title in true stereo 
takes me back i n ti me to a warm 
summer's night in 1954 when my 
parents took my brother and me 


to a double bill of, would you 
believe, Them! and PrinceValiant. 
These are two classic scores from 
that year—Kaper and Waxman at 
the peak of thei r tal ent. 

Waxman was the one composer 
of the golden age who, had he not 
been prematurely cut down at 
age 60, would probably have pro¬ 
vided scores that seemed quite at 
home in the age of Goldsmith, 
Williams, McNeelyand 
Broughton. Fie just seemed to get 
better and better. FI is last major 
score, The Lost Command (1966), 
showed his powers not to have 
been dimmed by age or disease. 

I continue to appreciate such 
touches as preserving the dam¬ 
aged sections of the score as 
“bonus tracks.” Actually the 
“wow” in these nuggets is much 
less disturbing than the tragic 
I oss of the el ectri c vi ol i n sol o from 
“The Singing Sword”—a fabulous 
effect i n the context of the fi I m. 
But this is quibbling. That now 
we have this essential master- 
work by Waxman at our finger¬ 
tips is cause enough to say 
“thank you” from the bottom of 
my heart. 

I look forward to future efforts 
with undiminished excitement. 

Mark Stevens 
msta/eis@usavgroup. com 

Music Messiah 

t is quite embarrassing—the 
owner of my local newsstand 
fi nds me doi ng Roberto 
Begnini-esque pirouettes of joy at 
the emergence of every issue of 
Film ScoreMonthly. I feel as 
though you have been publishing 
this magazine just for me! 

PI ease—don't ever stop\ 

Your Franz Waxman Golden 
Age tribute article with its focus 
on Prince Valiant was a treat. You 
always uncover such fascinating 
and hitherto-unknown facts 
about these scores and their com¬ 
posers—so much better than the 
meatless critical reviews one finds 
in so many other publications. 
Accolades to your researchers! 

For me as for so many others 
who “grew up” in the 1970s, dis¬ 


cover ng movi e scores for the fi rst 
time, Charles Gerhardt was a 
trai I bl azi ng fi I m musi c messi ah. 
Leading us from magnificent 
composer to magnificent compos¬ 
er, he reconstructed and re¬ 
recorded their work with such 
loving application of craft that 
with every successive anthology 
our knowledge and appreciation 
of these musicians became richer 
and more savory. The fi rst ti me I 
ever heard Bernard Flerrmann's 
complete “Salaambo” aria from 
Citizen Kane (not to mention the 
fabulous Kiri te Kanawa), Alfred 
Newman's breathless suite from 
Song of Bernaddtte (could it ever 
be done better?) and the titanic 
choral/orchestral blend from 
Tiomkin's L ost Horizon was on 
Gerhardt's albums. And, of 
course, the harbinger of things to 
come: the glorious suite from 
PrinceValiant with its powerful 
orchestration and leitmotifs 
pre-dating Star Wars. Charles 
Gerhardt was my first film music 
guru, and even though he record¬ 
ed little to match those glorious 



'70s Red Seal titles in subsequent 
years, his passing leaves me feel¬ 
ing like I've lost a good friend. 
Thank you for the very nice 
Retrograde tribute. 

J effreyMcMunn 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Burnishing the Silver Age 

I have been a col I ector of f i I m 
soundtracks for almost 24 
years, and I must say that your 
magazine is great. It's important 
for me to receive information 
regarding past, present and future 
works. I hope to conti nue bei ng a 
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subscriber for years to come. 

I would I ike to congratulate 
you for the incredible sound¬ 
tracks you are releasing, especial¬ 
ly from my favorite composers, 

J ohn Williams andj erry 
Goldsmith. I was really happy 
when I received my copy of The 
Paper ChaseThe Posei don 
Adventure by Wi 11 i ams, si nee the 
latter's main title is one of my 
favorites. Goldsmith's 
S tageooach/The L oner i s an i nter- 
esting listen since his music for 
westerns has always been out¬ 
standing. And I am not forgetting 
100Rifles—your mono/stereo 
treatment was unique. 


And what about Leonard 
Rosen man's Fantastic Voyage ? 
Wow! I haven't got many works 
from Rosen man in my collec¬ 
tion. My favorite score has been 
TheL ord of the R ings, but 
Voyage Impressed me a lot. 

I am still waiting for 
Goldsmith's Patton. I have the 
original album on cassette and the 
Varese Sarabande re-recording 
with the Royal Scottish National 
Orchestra. Both are excellent, but 
your issue has an extended 
recording of the original, and that 
would make me happy since this 
is one of my favorite Goldsmith 
scores. One thing troubles me, 
though: why did you include 
Frank DeVol's TheFlightofthe 
Phoenix ? I have nothing against 
Phoenix. A friend of mine told me 
that it was an excellent score and 
that I would enjoy it. 

I am looking forward to your 
next Silver Age Classics. You 
mentioned that one of the com¬ 
posers for your upcoming releas¬ 
es was, or is, J ohn Barry. Would 
The Black FI olebe one of your 
releases? I am a real fan of that 
score and I am desperate about 


getting it on CD. 

L uis Miguel R amos 
Caracas , Venmjda 

The J ohn Barry title we had in the works was 
Monte Welsh , released last issue. I would love to 
release The Block Hole but it's not in our present 
plans. We added Phoenix to the Potton CD 
because it would fit, and this way fans only famil¬ 
iar with Potion would discover it. 

The Original Remake 

hris Kinsinger's belief (Vol. 

4, No. 3, “Psycho Pot 
Shots") that the Psycho remake is 
the fi rst ti me anyone has pro¬ 
duced a shot-for-shot remake of 
another movie is erroneous, 
though probably commonly held, 
thanks to an AP story that 


claimed it was the first time such 
a film was made. I n fact, David 
Selznick's classic 1937 version of 
The Prisoner ofZenda (directed 
byj ohn Cromwell) starring 
Ronald Col man, Madeleine 
Carroll and Douglas Fairbanks, 

J r., as well as a stellar supporting 
cast, was remade in 1952 in just 
such a manner. Besides being a 
shot-by-shot remake, the '52 ver¬ 
sion used the same score as the 
'37—composed by Alfred 
Newman—and although I have a 
1975 vinyl version of it, it is the 
golden age score I would most 
I ike to hear on CD. 

Your Korngold issue was the 
first issue of your magazine that I 
ever bought (though it hasn't 
been the last), which I bought 
because of the cover. Although 
only in my late 30's I did indeed 
grow up with Korngold, swash¬ 
buckler fan that I am. For that 
matter, virtually every person my 
age from a certain geographical 
area (I grew up in Long Island, 

N ew York) grew up with Steiner 
and Victor Herbert music—a cer¬ 
tain metropolitan New York sta¬ 
tion showing both King Kong and 


Babes in Toy!and (aka March of 
the Wooden Soldiers) every 
Thanksgiving for years. (We may 
have tuned in for Laurel and 
H ardy, but we got the ful I dose of 
early 20th century operetta.) 

Good music, I ike good comedy, is 
timeless. 

The first few issues I read also 
featured letters from people com¬ 
plaining that you hatej ames 
H orner, so I was pleased to see 
your reviewers were so favorable 
to The Mask of Zorro. I personal¬ 
ly enjoy a number of his scores, 
TheRockdteer and Braveheart 
among them. I bought Zorro 
without having heard it, because 
of trusti ng H orner's name and 
the genre (swashbuckler again), 
that it would be a great score. I 'm 
less bothered by people reusing 
their own instrumentation and 
effects than taking others'. One 
of my favorite Goldsmith scores, 
Star Trek: The Motion Picture, 
has horns in the Klingon battle 
reminiscent of the battle music 
from The Wind and the Li on. 

This brings me to the subject of 
your reviews/buyer guides. One 
cannot buy a score based on the 
talent alone—names like 
Goldsmith and Morriconeareso 
versatile you never know what 
you'll get—you need to factor in 
the genre as well. I love the 
Goldsmith of TheBlueMax, The 
Wind and the Li on and L egend— 
and while I know Plandt of the 
Apes is a great score, it is too dis¬ 
sonant for me to I isten to for 
enjoyment. 11 seems to be your 
magazi ne's editorial stance as 
well that Goldsmith's comedy 
scores are weak, so I avoid them. 

I bought First Knight based on 
your review. (You mentioned 
Robin Flood— there's that 
Korn gold/swash buckler thing 
again.) Anyway, here's my point 
when writing about music: I wish 
you'd reference it—you know, an 
“if you liked Willow, Zorro is very 
reminiscent" type of thing. I am 
tempted to pick up Dangerous 
Beauty (I've yet to fi nd it) based 
on Andy Dursin's review. 
Unfortunately, other than it being 
“enchanting" and “memorable," I 
know little about it. The film is a 
period piece. I s the score 
baroque-influenced? 
Pseudo-Mozart? Compare it to 
something I know and I'll be 


more confident of where to spend 
my money. Your Goldsmith guide 
does this (sometimes) by referenc- 
i ng the composer's other works. 

W. Richard Martin 
Edison, Nga/J ersey 

Crowning Korngold 

A t the risk of dredging up a 
debate that is now a little 
old, I would I ike to respond to the 
Mail Bag Korngold Debate (Vol. 4, 
No. 2). I will soon be 23 years old, 
so I am relatively young and a 
newcomer to fi I m score apprecia¬ 
tion. The first soundtracks that 
caught my attention were the 
ones I grew up with: Star Wars, 
Close Encounters, Raiders, etc. It 
is not surprising that J ohn 
Wi 11 iams was my major i ntroduc- 
tion to the soundtrack game, with 
Morri cone's The Untouchables 
pi ayi ng a bi g part as wel I. 

I n my formative years of the 
early '90s, I sought out scores 
from recent movies, and some of 
my favorite composers i ncl uded 
Elfman, Badalamenti, Silvestri 
and Kamen. I found a lot of 
H errmann to be boring and unin- 
teresting, although now I refer to 
him as my second favorite com¬ 
poser. I n a just few years, my 
tastes switched from mostly '80s 
and '90s scores to the golden age 
music of Herrmann, Rozsa, 
Newman and Waxman, followed 
by those who came on the scene 
in the'50s and '60s: Barry, J arre, 
Bernstein, etc. Now it's the 
“quirky" Elfman sound that I 
find boring and uninteresting; my 
favorite of his recent output is the 
poignant and nostalgic Black 
Beauty. 

The point I am trying to make 
i s that we I i ke what we I i ke and 
that will change without much 
explanation. Despite my large 
fondness for the golden age 
greats, I still only appreciate a 
small amount of music by 
Korngold and Steiner, considered 
two of the best, and I don't think 
that one should be called into 
question because he or she does¬ 
n't I ike a certain work. I have 
never had more than a minor 
interest in the juggernaut that is 
Goldsmith, and I don't own 
Plandt of the Apes, a score some 
have said belongs in every serious 
soundtrack collection (well, it's 
not in mine). My classical collec- 


flj 


X l 


Cueing up Menace 

Our web site, www.filmscoremontbly.com, 
features dozens of I i nks to tbe best that 
the I nternet has to offer on fi I m music. 

Here's a new site that will interest fans of 
Star l/bbrs; The Phantom Menace: 
http:// members.es.tripod.de/ Befan/ Episodel 
music, html has a cue sheet listing the music 
as heard in the movie and on the C D. 
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tion is dominated by Russian 
composers, and like Mr. Cooke, I 
don't have any Mozart. 

So we al I have vastly different 
tastes and get hooked on sound¬ 
tracks in different ways. (I'm will- 
ing to bet that a lot of Star Trek 
fans get into Goldsmith and sub¬ 
sequently get hooked on film 
scores in general), and I find the 
debate stimulating, but I wish we 
could all just get along. Mr. 
Kendall, I salute your honesty, 
even though you and all other 
Goldsmith fans are now baffled as 
to how I like Williams more. 

Darren MacDonald 
5868 Maddock Dr NE 
Calgary, Alberta T2A 3W6 
Canada 

Addison Attack 

just got my copy of A Bridge 
Too Far (on Rykodisc) yester¬ 
day and have listened to it at 
I east f i ve t i mes. H ol y smokes! 

This is one of the many war 
film scores that I instantly fell in 
love with as a kid (I was 12 at the 
time). In fact, before I realized 
soundtracks existed, I made tapes 
of film music by holding a tiny 
cassette player up to our TV 
speaker when the movie finally 
made it to the tube. I still have 
one of those tapes, and I can hear 
myself saying, in a pathetic, 
squeaky voice, "Dad, be quiet... 
I'm recording this!" My family 
never understood this weird prac¬ 
tice—I was a movie music wacko 
in a home of tin ears. I listened to 
those tapes endlessly, complete 


with the unwanted family com¬ 
mentary in the background. 

But I digress. The CD of A 
BridgeTooFar has been beauti¬ 
fully remastered. As with many 
such reissues, I feel like I'm hear¬ 
ing it for the first time—crisp, 
clean, and full o' balls! In fact, lis¬ 
tening to the whisper-quiet begin¬ 
ning of the finale (single snare 
and flute) was a totally new expe¬ 
rience without the static and 
crackle of the LP. 

The overture rocks. The Dutch 
Rhapsody has a depth and 
poignancy I never imagined. And 
the "Airlift" cue sent chills down 
my spine, the same way the Star 
Wars theme did at the start of 
ThePhantom Menace. Thank 
you, Rykodisc! 

How sad that J ohn Addison 
passed on before he could hear 
his masterpiece restored. If you 
have a soft spot for rousi ng war 
scores, this has to go to the top of 
your list. Invade your local CD 
dealer and charge it! 

Bill Flarnsberger 
Portland, Maine 

The More Things Change... 

I am writing to express my con¬ 
cern about theall-too-percepti- 
ble changes to Film Score 
Monthly that have occurred over 
the past few months. 

One serious problem besets 
any magazine wishing to write 
about film music. The factional 
nature of the fi I m score commu¬ 
nity renders it impossible for a 
soundtrack journal to please 


everyone all the time. (Indeed, as 
www.filmscoremonthly.com has 
shown on its Message Board, it is 
i mpossi bl e to pi ease some peopl e 
any of the time.) 

I'm wel I aware that al I maga- 
zi nes have a commerci al i impera¬ 
tive, and I'm sure your financial 
advisers disapprove of the way i n 
which you have alienated a sizable 
chunk of your readership by pub¬ 
lishing disparaging remarks about 
composer X or Y. However, it is 
this editorial policy that has made 
FSM the unique publication that I 
hope it wi 11 conti nue to be. 

Whilst I disagree with quite a 
few of your reviews, I conti nue to 
buy your magazine because it 
adamantly refuses to kow-tow. I 
admi re your magazi ne's uncom- 
promising presentation of views 
and ideas that are often at vari¬ 
ance with, or subversive of, the 
prevai I i ng f i I m-score" i deol ogy." 
Furthermore, FSM is happily free 
from the turgid and ultimately 
mean i ngl ess wri ti ng associ ated 
with other film score magazines 
that I read. 

As a committed "FSM-ista," I 
am worried about your current 
policy of running for cover to the 
specious safety of critical complai¬ 
sance. By al lowi ng the safety cur- 
tain of deferential commentary to 
drop between your business 
imperatives and your powerful 
critical "incisors" (that have "lac¬ 
erated" many a dreadful score in 
the past) you are neutralizing a 
powerful weapon against medioc¬ 
rity in our beloved film music 


industry. Heaven forbid that you 
should become yet another pop¬ 
ulist film music magazine (such 
as the "European publication" 
mentioned by C.H. L even son, Vol. 
4, No. 3, pg. 12) offering little 
more than oleaginous endorse¬ 
ments of vapid scores that are 
popular with mass audiences. 

Fortunately, FSM is still far 
from the fawning obsequiousness 
that mars even the best of its 
competitors. All the signs, howev¬ 
er, are that FSM is on a slippery 
slope. One look through recent 
review pages offers ample proof. 
Though you are still careful to 
highlight the main flaws of the 
soundtracks that you review, you 
now seem to be keeping a great 
deal of discussion on a safely ano¬ 
dyne level—remaining (contrary 
to what Mr. Levenson says) duly 
tentative in your overall assess¬ 
ment of any score. J eff Bond's 
refusal to name his worst scores 
of the year and your constant 
reiteration of the fact that you 
are no longer engaged in "Horner 
bashing" is symptomatic of this 
change in stance. 

Nonetheless, Bond's blithe 
comment about the need to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with the Hollywood 
community unfortunately testi¬ 
fies to the fact that the "raw" 

FSM is undoubtedly being trans¬ 
lated through the PR machine, 
preoccupied with commercial val¬ 
ues—effectively redefining the 
magazine's views in order to con¬ 
form to conservative (read: prof¬ 
itable) convention. The net result 


FSM READER ADS 


Wanted 

Steven Dixon (27 Redcar Lane, 
Redcar, Cleveland TS10 3JJ, England; 
fax: 44-01642-490299) is looking 
for a book publisher for the manu¬ 
script, The Morricone Arrangements 
(30,000 words): a detailed study of 
Ennio Morricone's work as arranger 
and conductor for theatre, TV, Italian 
pop charts, radio and film from 1959 
to present day. 

Michael Fishberg (10 Holland 
Walk, Stanmore HA7 3AL, England) is 
looking for vinyl IPs of S m o g by Piero 
Piccione[?] on RCA-Italiana and The 
Italian Jcb by Quincy Jones on 
Paramount. Please advise price and 
condition. 

C.H. Levenson (1434 Tanglewood 
Ln, Lakewood NJ 08701) is looking 
for a CD from the soundtrack of 
Italian '70s ccp film Blazing Magnum 


(Una Magnum Special per Tony 
Saitta) by Armando Trovajoli. If avail¬ 
able, please contact and indicate 
price. 

For Sale or Trade 

Michel Coulombe (3440 Mont- 
Royal Est, Montreal, Quebec H1X 
3K3, Canada; ph: 514-529-0133; 
micoul@hotmail.com) has the follow¬ 
ing CDs for sale: Batteries Not 
Included (Horner, MCA), Runaway 
(Goldsmith, Varese), Friday the 13th 
(Nfenfredini, Milan), La Baule/Les Pins 
(Sarde, Philips), La Revolution 
Frangaise (Delerue, Polydor) and oth¬ 
ers. 

Laurent Semhoun (3 rue Joanes, 
75014 Paris, France) has CDs for sale 
including rare items by Delerue 
(Summer Story), Barry (Ruby Cairo), 
Morricone, Horner, Elfman, Goldsmith 


(40 items, including The 'Burbs^ 

Jarre (Dreamscape), Williams. Write 
fir list. 

Jordi Fortes Serra (Av. San 
Antoni M— Claret, 318, pta. 30, 

08041 Barcelona, Spain) has for sale 
or trade (send your list): El Nombre 
de la Rosa (James Homer, Spain, 

$35), The Cardinal (Jerome Moross, 
$75), Dominick and Eugene (Trevor 
Jones, $100), The Egyptian (B. 
Herrmann/A. Newman, $75), The 
Scalphunters/Hang 'em High/The 
Way West (Bemstein/Frontiere, $50) . 

Both Wanted & For Sale/Trade 
Adam Harris (PO Box 1131, 
Sheffield MA 01257-1131; ph: 413- 
229-2884) has a small list of sound¬ 
track CDs for sale or trade. Looking 
for a good audio recording of the 
soundtrack to the new movie. The 


Fantasticks, currently unreleased. 

1,000,000 SOUNDTRACKS, 
ORIGINAL CASTS, 

TELEVISION, NOSTALGIA LPs ! 
Rare originals, 

limited editions, imports, reissues, 
most mint 

condition! Catalog—$1.00. 
Soundtrack/Television Valueguide— 
$10. 1,000,000 VIDEO MOVIES! 
Science fiction, horror, silents, for¬ 
eign, cult, 

exploitation, all genres! Rare titles 
found here! 

Catalog—$1.00. Big descrip¬ 
tive catalog—$10. RTS/FS, 
Box 93897, Las Vegas NV 
89193. 
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is a nullification of the overall 
impact of FSM and a de-accentua- 
tion which serves to render its 
film score "politics” subservient 
to mass market needs. Thus, in 
an attempt to assuage radical dis¬ 
affection among readers and com¬ 
posers, the magazine has ended 
up embracing reactionary values 
(previously anathema to FSM's 
editor) and simultaneously "dis¬ 
enfranchising” those readers who 
buy F SM for the very qual ities 
that the journal seems to bejetti- 
soning. 

Clearly, the changes in editor¬ 
ial policy do not detract from 
the val ue of F SM as an emi nent- 
ly readable magazine for the 
average film score fan; it simply 
means that it is no longer the 
trenchant journal that made it 
an automatic first-choice maga¬ 
zine for me and soundtrack fans 
of my ilk. 

J erzySliwa 
Krakow, Poland 

Well, a few curse words ought to do the trick... 
except we don't even do those anymore, do we? 
(I just use them in person.) 


A letter like this makes my heart sink 
because I know Jerzy's right, but at the same 
time, you know... you guys aren't exactly critical 
theorists. We'll get a letter like this, telling us to 
be hard as nails, and then a letter telling us how 
offensive we are and that we should be nicer. 
(By the way, we don't have any financial ana¬ 
lysts.) Whet more do you wont from us? 

...The More They 
Stay the Same? 

R ecently, I had a long discus¬ 
sion with my brother about 
life, death, work and, obviously, 
movies and film music. We both 
have loved cinema and film music 
si nee our infancy, thanks mainly 
to Star Wars (what a big sur¬ 
prise!). We are 20 and 19, and 
now we are tryi ng to make our 
entrance i n the thi ngs we want to 
do: I'm aspiring to work in film as 
a director or writer, and my 
brother wants to make an impact 
in comic book writing and draw¬ 
ing. Yes, it's not easy but we both 
have this burning passion, and I 
think that, in both cases, it is 
worth trying. 

I n our long discussion we 
talked also about Film Score 
Monthly and we noted that you, 


Send your letters to; 

FSM Mail Bag 

5455 Wilshire Blvd Suite 1500 
Los Angeles CA 90036, 
or to 

mailbag@ filmscoremonthly.com 


Lukas, have always kept your 
work in a beautiful way, with wit, 
fun and also seriousness. Since 
you started, you have been driven 
by your burning passion for film 
music and have always main¬ 
tained a happy spirit in the things 
you do, be it writing for a few peo¬ 
ple or producing a long-awaited 
Goldsmith CD. I don't think that 
you have more money and oppor¬ 
tunities than years ago, want to 
be a David Geffen of fi I m score 
CDs, or be a sort of "soundtrack 
world" guru. To me, the most 
beautiful thing, that you do with 
FSM is share your love of film and 
film music with other people who 
have the same passion and make 
it the way you want, with the 
great freedom to write your opi n- 
ions. This is a good thing. My 
brother and I share your way of 
thinking about movies and film 
music. We admire you and also 


your usual collaborators. We 
don't feel part of an exclusive 
club, and neither do we feel like 
"nerds” about the film world. For 
example, we are anxious and 
excited to see the new Star Wars 
movie, but we are waiting for it 
simply as a movie, not the event 
that will change our lives. 

To me, FSM is more Iike a circle 
of friends. Your work for FSM is a 
sort of model for me because you 
have always done the thi ngs you 
want to do and I think that it is an 
important thing. As you said, "I 
put my money where my mouth 
is.” It's great. 

Hey, Lukas, I don't want to 
embarrass you. I subscribe to 
FSM mainly because I find a lot 
of interesting news, reviews, com¬ 
ments and interviews about film 
music—it's not my Holy 
Scripture! I hope this letter is not 
annoying even if it doesn't talk 
about Varese Sarabande's 30 
minute CDs or how Goldsmith 
has changed. 

Maurizio Caschdtto 
Milano, Italy 

Actually this is all very nice. Thanks! 
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Love, Religion and Murder 

SOUNDTRACKS IN THE WORKS 


Stuart Matthewman 

Twin Falls Idaho 

A bout a love triangle involving a 
woman and conjoined twins, Twin 
Falls Idaho marks the writing and 
directing debut of twin brothers Mark and 
Michael Polish (who also play the conjoined 
twins in the film) and features a score by 
Stuart Matthewman (pictured at right), best 
known for his Grammy-winning work with 
Sade and M axwel I. 

"I got involved in doing this movie because 
I've known the two directors as friends for a 
while, and I did the music to an earlier short 
film they'd done,” Matthewman explains. 
While the musician has held a long interest 
in film scoring, he found the process of find¬ 
ing a scoring project to be a difficult one. "It 
was hard for me to get started; I met al I the 
music supervisors in L.A. and did the whole 
schmooze bit, and they all said the same 
thing: come back when you've done a film. 
I've been busy doing other projects as well. 
We're doing another Sade album and I've 
been producing and co-writing with Maxwell 
on an album." 

After gaining musical knowledge playing 
clarinet and saxophone in school, 
Matthewman decided to focus on music as a 
career. "I studied electronic music by 
Stockhausen and Cage at music college, 
which wasn't particularly useful in my song¬ 
writing, but I was also studying jazz saxo¬ 
phone and then I moved to London and met 
up with Sade and the rest of the guys in the 
band—that's when I sat down and learned 
the guitar and learned to write songs." His 
interest in film music extends back to west¬ 
ern scores he remembers from the '50s. "I've 

always been fascinated by film _ 

music and the way music can have 
an influence, good or bad, on the 
scene. I was very influenced by 
scores I ike Tax/ Driver, and the idea 
that a single theme used throughout 
can make you feel a certain way: 
scared or sexy or sad or happy, the 
way that Bernard Herrmann did 
that." 

Twin Falls Idaho introduces its 
conjoined-twin characters with a 
kind of musical pun. "We wanted to 
have a Thai theme for the begin¬ 
ning, obviously because they were 
Siamese twins," Matthewman 
recalls. "But it was very awkward 


I nstead of 
complaining 
about a 
minuscule 
music budget 
Matthewman 
made the 
limitation a 
virtue, 


because the Thai scale is an odd scale to try 
and mix with Western music. So then I was 
trying to do it with little samples here and 
there, and I came across a CD that had an a 
cappella vocal of a Thai folk song, and this 
girl's voice was so haunting, and I ended up 
arranging some strings around it and then it 
ki nd of grew from there. I tri ed fi ndi ng some¬ 
one in New York, a Thai group that I could 
work with, and it wasn't happening. But that 
set the mood for the rest of the film. We knew 
that the music was going to have to be very 
delicate, because there was so much dialogue 
in the movie to tip-toe around. They didn't 
want it to be too si ushy, and because the fi I m 
is very poignant and sad it was too easy to 
send people over the edge crying." 

The string writing in the film is done in a 
chamber style that may remind some of 
scores written in the '60s. 
M atthewman's influences for this 
kind of writing took divergent 
paths: "I'm a massive Mahler fan, 
particularly the adagio move¬ 
ments of his symphonies, and 
also I loved all thej ackieGleason 
albums. He sold millions of these 
albums for strings that he con¬ 
ducted, these massive string 
orchestras doing versions of 
whatever was happening at that 
time made incredibly romantic. 
His idea was that the average 
working-class guy in Brooklyn 
could have these—that whenever 
you saw someone in a movie on a 
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date and the guy invites the girl over to his 
apartment there was this incredibly lush 
music playing in the background. He was 
making these albums with the idea that this 
would give guys something to play when they 
invited the girl over. He released albums with 
titles like Flow to Change Tier Mind. I was 
also influenced by Stokowski—he got an 
amazing sound out of the strings in the 
orchestra, and some people didn't like it, but 
it was very romantic sounding. Rob Mathus 
did the orchestrations for me." 

Several cues feature imaginative distor¬ 
tions and processing of acoustic sound. 
"There's one scene where they dream they're 
being separated," Matthewman says. 
"There's a piano playing and a melotrome 
sound and I put it on as a kind of joke, 
because the footage was shot onto 16mm and 
they actually messed up the film by accident 
and put some scratches on it. The sounds 
gave it a very old look and feel, as if the music 
was scratched as wel I." 

Matthewman found the film's budgetary 
restrictions liberating. "It was quite good 
having the budget I had, which was nothing; 

I think most people would have liked to do 
the whole film with an orchestra, but wejust 
didn't have the budget. I wanted it to sound 
like Mahler and wanted to have this large 
string section, and Rob Mathus said that not 
only couldn't we afford to have all those 
strings, but that a smaller group would 
sound much more intimate. So it's a good 
thing sometimes not to have a lot of money. 
We did all the strings in one three-hour ses- 
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sion. I then had to rethink and use samples 
and I also played guitar and clarinet and 
tried to give it this very low-fidelity sound. 
The thing that was hardest about the movie 
was not to be too obvious and corny There's 
so many scenes where it could be really sad 
and you had to not go too far with it. There's 
a scene where the mother finally visits the 
twins in the hospital and puts a blanket on 
them, and I was trying to figure out the 
tempo of the strings and it went through to 
the next scene where one of the twins is cry¬ 
ing because his brother is dying, and when it 
finally felt right to me I looked up at a heart 
monitor on the screen which was reading 100 
beats per minute, and that was the same 
tempo I had the strings at. I thought 'Wow, 
no wonder it felt right.'" 

The film was a learning experience in 
more ways than one. "I didn't know anything 
about reel breaks!" Matthewman explains. 
"I t's so old-fashioned that they actually swap 
reels, and I didn't know anything about that. 
A lot of my cues were going over these reel 
breaks and they'd say 'Well, we can't do that.' 
I'd read all these books about film scoring 
and no one mentioned it!" 

—Jeff Bond 

Elia Cmiral 

Stigmata 

I t's the age-old dilemma of creative 
endeavors: after an impressive debut, how 
do you avoid the sophomore slump? In Elia 
Cmiral's case the answer is simple—just 
debut again. Cmiral's work was introduced 
to mainstream American audiences with 
1998's Ronin. But, despite its American ori¬ 
gins, the film was largely a European pro¬ 
duction chockablock with French vistas, tapi¬ 
oca-thick accents, and a London session 
orchestra performing Cmiral's score. 1999's 
Stigmata, a religious thriller from director 
Rupert Wainwright ( The Sadness of Sex) 
starring Patricia Arquette and Gabriel 
Byrne, afforded the composer his first oppor¬ 
tunity to work with the famous Los 
Angeles session orchestras—thus 
marking, somewhat unofficially, 
his true American debut. 

Still, Cmiral's score is anything 
but star-spangled Americana. 

Here, as in Ronin, he brings a 
sense of musical adventurousness 
to the project with a combination 
of ethnic instruments, technologi¬ 
cal modernity, large-scale sym¬ 
phonic forms, Eastern-styled voic¬ 
es, and a touch of European ele¬ 
gance. While the finished product 
is obviously a labor of Cmiral's 
love, its inception and creation was 
a model of blood, sweat, tears and 


deprivation. The film's destined-for-contro- 
versy storyline involves the discovery and 
ensuing translation of a new scroll from 
J esus Christ. The scroll appears to decry the 
creation of the church and, as the Catholic 
hi erarchy tri es to suppress the di scovery, peo- 
ple suffering from stigmata—crucif ixi on - 
style wounds—begin mysteriously appear¬ 
ing. 

"The score to Stigmata was one of my 
worst nightmares ever," says composer 
Cmiral, "because I was kind of affected by 
this craziness. I always try to dig to the prob¬ 
lems of the movie—whatever I work on—in 
my head. So to think about J esus Christ's 
scrolls, about the translation, about stigma¬ 
ta, and about dying of bleeding with holes in 
your hands...." Paradoxically, Cmiral com¬ 
posed his Stigmata music during the cheery 
holiday season of 1998-99. "I wrote the music 
in December and J anuary," he notes. "I sent 
my family to Tokyo [Cmiral's wife is from 
J apan] and I stayed here by myself. I felt 
that, to write this, I needed to be absorbed 
100% by my dreams and my visions. A happy 
Christmas with candlelight and a one-and-a- 
half-year-old baby doesn't fit, and since I 
work at my house, I would be affected. So I 
lived here for two months like a monk, just 
ordering food and writing 18 hours a day." 

For the film's main theme, Cmiral wrote a 
wistfully redolent minor theme featuring an 
Iranian ney flute—a millennia-old instru¬ 
ment that actually existed in the time of 
Christ. This theme is juxtaposed over and in- 
between all sorts of modernistic effects; high- 
octane drum loops, gangly twelve-tone rows, 
thick pan-chromatic clusters, and other¬ 
worldly synth pads each take turns converg¬ 
ing around the melodic fragments. "I like to 
put thi ngs to contrasts—I i ke i n I ife," says the 
composer. "All our big heroes from Korn gold 
to Bernard Herrmann to J erry Goldsmith 
use these big contrasts." As in Ronin, 
Cmiral's music, whether it's jarringly rhyth- 
mi c or f I oati ng and corner I ess, does a stri ki ng 
job sustaining the pitch-black mood of the 
film, thus giving his contrasts a 
rooting in emotional consistency. 

Says Cmiral of his first com¬ 
pletely American scoring experi¬ 
ence, "I got a great recording ses¬ 
sion with an 80-piece orchestra 
one day and a 55 the next. It's 
incredible, big, huge and modern. 

I love it, and I think it works very 
well." 

Sometime Smashing Pumpkin 
Billy Corgan also contributed 
some synth-based music to 
Stigmata, but his work was inde¬ 
pendent of Cmiral's. Stigmata is 
currently due for release in the¬ 
aters this summer.— Doug Adams 


A happy 
family 

Christmas by 
candlelight 
was no 
inspiration to 
sophomore 
scorer 
Elia Cmiral, 



J onathan Price 

Sammyville 

S ammyville is an independent feature 
from director Christopher Hatton, loose¬ 
ly based on a real town in which one man's 
word is law. The film stars David Drayer as 
Cam, a drifter drawn back to his hometown 
after the death of his adoptive parents, and 
Deep Space Nine's Chase Masterson as a 
social worker searching for a missing boy. 
The film marks the first feature assignment 
for composer J onathan Price, a graduate of 
the USC film scoring program whose previ¬ 
ous work has been limited to direct-to-video 
movi es I i ke Merchants of Death and Vampi res 
on Sorority Row, and assisting composers 
Chris Young and Pete Anthony. 

Price's status as an alumnus of the 
University of Iowa got him noticed by fellow 
Ul graduate Hatton, who saw a letter in the 
alumni newspaper and asked Price if he'd be 
interested in scoring Sammyville "I sent him 
a demo CD and he liked it but he kept on 
looking, and after about a month he called 
me back and said he hadn't found anybody 
better." 

P ri ce's score was shaped by the fi I m's el u- 
sively dark subject matter and its minuscule 
budget. "The music ended up representing 
the mystery and threat of what Sammyville 
is," Price explains. "The whole story behind 
the death of the parents, because we don't 
find out what happened until the end of the 
movie. Musically, the bulk of it plays on that 
mystery. There's a theme that comes out of 
all this, sort of a hope that they can get 
beyond the mystery and the murders." 

The opening cues dealing with the depar¬ 
ture of Drayer's character Cam for 
Sammyville deliberately plays against the 
outcome of the story. "At the begi nni ng of the 
story the music is guitar music that is playing 
Cam's surface qualities. It's very much a 
classic rock sound because he's riding a 
Harley At first my idea was to play Cam's 
inner injury and hurt with a piano melody or 
something, but that would pretty much tip 
the hat about what he's going through, 
which we don't find out about until about a 
third of the way through the movie. What we 
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ended up doing was something that sounded 
like road trip music” 

While Drayer's and Chase Masterson's 
characters have music directly associated 
with them, Price avoided doing this for Paul 
Wadleigh's pivotal character of Sammy a 
lurking figure seemingly in control of the 
town. "The character of Sammy doesn't real¬ 
ly have music associated with him, but the 
town definitely has a sort of musique con¬ 
crete atmospheric thing going on. The people 
of the town have a stick rhythm that comes 
in and this also is associated with Sammy in 
this wel I-done shot where he comes back i nto 
town and there's no sound except for the 
music. I stayed away from nailing Sammy 
every time he appears in the film because 
we're not exactly sure what his role is. The 
mystery music and the threat music sur¬ 
rounds the areas that he's in.” 

The film's low budget meant that Price 
had to generate most of the score's sounds 
with his own equipment. "Even if I'd had a 
larger budget it would probably have ended 
up sounding similar,” the composer admits. 
"I talked to Chris about getting live musi¬ 
cians but it turned out that the budget 
wouldn't make that possible. So I originally 
started scoring it for synthesized acoustic 
instruments on a few scenes, and I realized 
that those scenes needed things that were 
more like sound design anyway. Then there 
were other scenes like the hot springs scene 
andthefinal scene that really needed a fuller 
sound and we didn't have the budget for an 
orchestra. What I did was to synthesize 
everything that I could, and whatever didn't 
sound right I pulled in a live player for. It 
turned out that I didn't use much brass 
except for a solo horn, and the strings and 
woodwi nds were easy to fudge with, to make 
them sound close enough that you could get 
an idea what I was going for. I ended up 
pulling in a live solo horn player for one cue 
and a guitar player.” 

Despite the heavy presence of synth pads 
and sampling, the score often has an uncan¬ 
ny acoustic sound. "I threw a lot of the rules 
of synthesizing out the window. I decided I 
was just going to go through my ear, using 
reverb on reverb. A lot of people say to keep 
the patches in mono and use a stereo spread 
and then put everything through the same 
reverb patch, and what I did was record every 
single instrument differently, put them 
through a couple different reverb patches, 
record them all in stereo using digital 
Performer, and actually control the volume 
expressively. I decided not to do that with a 
volume controller in MIDI, but rather to 
record everything digitally at full volume and 
then go in and actually graph out the volume 
chart paths for each one. I think that made 
the difference, because I was able to get 


string attacks that made sense for each 
phrase, as opposed to just going in and hav- 
i ng the same stri ng attacks for everythi ng.” 

For one key scene, Price tried his hand at 
songwriting. "There are live instruments on 
the song, 'I Didn't Know.' Chris had temped 
that with a period song from Blade Runner 
that Vangelis actually wrote for the movie, 
and there was no way they could get the 
rights to that. They tried to get another peri¬ 
od song that would fit, but Sammy is listen- 
ingtoa Victrola in a long scene where there's 
no dialogue and really nothing much hap¬ 


pening except for Cam sneaking through the 
house, so it's a tense, important scene and 
the music is really in the fore. They weren't 
able to find anything that captured sort of a 
bittersweet romantic love song, and I said I'd 
love to do something like that. Hattan was 
worried that we'd have to synthesize a lot of 
the sound but in the end not very much was 
synthesized. I think the piano and some low 
trombones are in there that I didn't bring up 
very much in the mix. And the sound guy 
stalled the frequency to make it sound like it 
was coming out of a Victrola.” —j.b. FSM 
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SO, YOU WANT TO BE A FILM COMPOSER? 


SOUNDTRACK 101 


BY JASPER RANDALL 


A recent graduate answers practical questions 
about the USC film scoring program 


T wenty years ago, the concept of 
a "film scoring school" would 
not have existed. At that time, 
scoring film was considered a 
less-than-serious job for a "seri¬ 
ous" composer. Now, however, 
scoring for film and television 
has become a sought-after career for many 
musicians, and not just classes but entire 
courses and degrees have developed dedi¬ 
cated to educati ng the modern-day compos¬ 
er in applying his or her art to picture. 

At fi rst, these programs were not taken 
seriously—even to this day there is some 
speculation as to their effectiveness and 
worth. H ow many top fi I m composers actu¬ 
al I y "went to school" to learn their craft? 
Most of them either wrote for bands, played 
in bands themselves, or had the incredible 
fortune of a last name like N-E-W-M-A-N. 
However, this is rapidly changing, both with 
the frequency of new courses and programs, 
and with the success of composers who 
have taken this route with their careers. 

Though many courses and classes exist, 
the focus of th i s arti cl e wi 11 be the Advanced 
Studies Program in Film Scoring for 
Motion Pictures and Television at the 
University of Southern California. Having 
just finished this intensive one-year pro¬ 
gram, I feel capable of giving an extended 
overview to those who might be interested 
in applying for it or one of the many other 
programs either presently available or in 
devel opmen t wor I dwi de. 

This article is in question/answer form, 
anticipating what the typical student or 
composer might ask about the program. 
Beware: I will be completely honest in my 
answers. This isn't kindergarten—it's your 
life and career, and you must be absolutely 
positive that something like this is for you. 
(I f you want to feel warm and fuzzy put on 
Rudy and take a nap.) 

What is the Advanced Studies 
Program in Film Scoring for Motion 
Pictures and Television? 

The Advanced Film Scoring Program at 
USC is a one-year, intensive study course 


designed to prepare the student/composer 
in all areas of film composition. Since it is 
only a year-long course, it does not qualify 
as a master's degree program; graduates 
instead receive an Advanced Studies 
Certificate. While it may be something nice 
to hang on the wal I and stare at, a fi I m scor- 
ing certificate in itself will do nothing for 
you in ultimately scoring a film. In other 
words, you do not take this program in 
order to put it on your resume; you take 
this program for the experience and real- 
life situations it creates for you. 

The first thing you should realize about 
film scoring (or any other area of the music 
business) is that it is 10% music and 90% 
business- and people-skills. The USC pro¬ 
gram covers many non-musical topics like 
budgeting, marketing, engineering, con¬ 
tracting, and any and all situations related 
to the music business and/or scoring pic¬ 
ture. While film score analysis, film orches¬ 
tration, arranging, etc. are also taught, the 
course is designed to make sure you can 
handle doing a score on your own—in every 
area of production. 

I n the real world, the first scores you do 
will consist of "package" deals (all costs 
included) that do not provide the luxuries of 
music editors, copyists, contractors or 
lawyers. You will be prepared at the end of 
this course either to do a majority of these 
things yourself, or at least know enough to 
hi re the right person for the job. 

How do I get into the program? 

This program, uni ike others, has a very lim¬ 
ited class size. USC generally accepts no 
more than 20 students a year into this pro¬ 
gram. (This year, 1998-1999, there are 26 
students, but due to studio-time demands, 
the number is unlikely to grow .) With an 
approximate application rate of 60 to 85 
hopeful students a year—a number that 
has been increasing gradually—there is 
stiff competition. While USC does have a 
similar bachelor's degree with a film scor¬ 
ing emphasis, the program accepts only up 
to four undergraduate students. Add to that 
a large number of foreign students both 


applying and accepted, and the number of 
spots available for U.S. non-undergraduate 
students is quite slim. 

H owever, I have been told that the accep¬ 
tance procedure is somewhat on a revolving 
basis. This means that the sooner you apply, 
the better your chances are of being accept¬ 
ed. I myself applied over a year early. I was¬ 
n't about to take any chances, and I would 
encourage anybody el se seri ously i nterested 
to do the same. 

What does it take to apply? 

Applicants must submit a tape or CD with 
five to eight minutes of music which the 
applicant has composed his/herself. You are 
also asked to submit a score for at least 
three of the pieces. It is suggested that the 
music vary in style and form. Your material 
is evaluated by a number of different facul¬ 
ty members within the music school, 
including Dr. Buddy Baker, the director of 
the program. If the thought of having your 
compositions evaluated makes you light¬ 
headed and sick to your stomach, quit now. 

Within a few months (or more, depend¬ 
ing on when you apply), you will receive a 
letter informing you of your acceptance (or 
not) into the program. Understand that 
this letter does not guarantee a spot within 
the program. You must first contact USC 
and inform them that you are in fact com¬ 
ing. Many applicants may receive this let¬ 
ter, but only the first 20 or so who respond 
will be admitted. Stay on your toes when 
applying and waiting for responses. As most 
people know, colleges and universities are 
notorious for misplacing and/or losing your 
material. Stay on top of things until you're 
literally taking notes from Elmer 
Bernstein. 

What kind of people are accepted 
into the program at USC? 

While this varies with every class, the stu¬ 
dents in my year came from very different 
backgrounds, ranging from purely academ¬ 
ic circles to completely commercial ones. 
My former classmates came from places 
I ike Sweden, Portugal, Montana, Korea and 
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Chicago. Some have been previous profes¬ 
sors, studio owners or band leaders, while 
others like myself were coming out of 
undergraduate or graduate degrees in 
music. USC strives to create as varied a 
class as possible. For me, this diversity was 
a fasci nati ng and val uabl e asset to the expe- 
rience. 

One thing common to all students, how¬ 
ever, is the minimum of a bachelor's degree 
in music. This is not the time or place to 
learn diminished seventh 
chords. While the courses do 
instruct the students in musical 
areas dealing with film composi¬ 
tion, it is understood that each 
student is well versed in compo¬ 
sition, orchestration, and 
arranging. This course is 
designed to take those skills 
already present, and apply them 
to film as efficiently as possi¬ 
ble-diminished chords and all. 

Who are the instructors 
within the program? 

This varies by year, but the core 
teachers have remained the 
same throughout the past few 
terms. The director of the pro¬ 
gram is Buddy Baker. During 
his 28 years at Disney, he com¬ 
posed and arranged the music 
for over 40 theatrical and 125 
television features. Because of 
Buddy's position within the 
music and film industry, he is 
able to bring in some of film's 
best composers—both past and 
present—to teach within the program. 
During this past year, some of the pro¬ 
gram's regular instructors included David 
Raksin (Laura, Fora/er Amber), Leonard 
Rosenman (East of Eden, Star Trek IV), 
Elmer Bernstein (The Magnificent Sa/en, 
The Ten Commandments) and Christopher 
Young (Species, Hard Rain). 

In addition to the opportunity to study 
and score under these well-known com¬ 
posers, our class had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing once a week with David Vogel, president 
of Walt Disney Pictures, and Bill Green, 
Vice President of Music at Disney. Through 
their generosity of time, we were able to 
meet and have open forums with profes¬ 
sional music editors, producers, directors, 
agents, and last but not least, composers. 
These included people such as James 
Newton Howard, Thomas Newman, J ohn 
Frizzell, Randy Newman and James 
Horner (he did some movie about a boat). 
Aside from the pleasure of getting to meet 
these composers in person, it was a won¬ 


derful opportunity to ask them practical 
questions and get open (and honest) 
answers. 

How much does the 
program at USC cost? 

The tuition for the ‘97-98 school year 
totaled a little over $20,000. This is a huge 
figure—especially for a graduate level 
course. However, this program does not fall 
into any normal category within the school 


ter in the program, five separate scholar¬ 
ships are awarded averaging between two 
and three thousand dollars apiece. These 
awards are given on a purely subjective 
vote, so there is no guarantee of winning, 
but the possibility exists for any of the 20 
students. 

Aside from the tuition, be prepared to 
pay for food and housing, either by holding 
multi pie part-time jobs, like I did, or hitting 
your parents up for a "personal'' loan. 


FUTURE FSM COVER CANDIDATES? - < 
The graduating class of 1997-98 ^4 
gathered on the USC campus 


curriculum. While normal graduate tuition 
would be half that amount, the school 
charges the undergraduate rate for the pro¬ 
gram. This is due to the cost of the many 
scoring sessions throughout the year. 

As far as financing, many of us applied 
for student loans. The typical graduate stu¬ 
dent can borrow up to $18,500 between 
subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford loans. 
While this makes the bill a little more man¬ 
ageable, remember that these are loans, 
and you will be reminded of that fact every 
month for the next 15 years (or more). If 
you are al ready thi nki ng about how you can 
apply for scholarships, be warned that 
almost no graduate-level scholarship con¬ 
siders applicants of non-degree-granting 
programs, I ike this one. 

The USC program is a huge sacrifice of 
money and time, which is all the more rea¬ 
son you should think about it before you do 
anything. This is not the pi ace for the faint¬ 
hearted. There is one financial ray of hope, 
though. During the second and final semes- 


[Editor's note USC is a lovdy campus, but is 
located in a terrible area of Los Angdes. You'll 
need a car.] 

What other kinds of 
opportunities will I have at USC? 

Aside from the class instruction, there are 
the scoring sessions. These are the heart of 
the program, and what makes it one of the 
finest ones available. Beginning a couple of 
months into the term, the students are 
given multiple scenes from television 
and/or major motion pictures to score 
throughout the year. During the first 
semester (fall), the scoring sessions are 
approximately two or more weeks apart. 
This gives the instructors ample class time 
to view and analyze the scenes with the stu¬ 
dents, spot them, sketch the layout of the 
score, orchestrate, and produce parts for 
the players. (Multi-tasking becomes second 
nature by the end of the year.) 

Each session is broken into two separate 
recording dates (days) and is recorded at a 
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professional studio with a professional 
engineer and studio musicians. While the 
program has been using a small 
Hollywood studio to record for the past 
number of years, I'm now told the stu¬ 
dents will be scoring at least half of their 
sessions at Paramount Pictures. As part of 
the whole learning experience, the stu¬ 
dents themselves literally run the session, 


overseeing everything from production, 
contracting, librarian work, DAT and 
video recording—even catering (yes, food). 
This provides the students with valuable 
“hands-on” experience crucial to running 
a smooth scoring session in the real world. 
In fact, this whole program is meant to 
represent the real world, which happens 
to be a lot different than the classroom. 

During the second semester, once the 
students are more comfortable with con¬ 
ducting, working with musicians, etc., the 
heat is really turned up, and you have a 
session every other week or less. This had 
to be one of the most demanding things I 
have ever done, but one of the most 
rewarding and educational experiences of 
my life. And again, schedules like this are 
what you will encounter in the real world. 
(Case in point: Goldsmith and Air Force 
One— two weeks, baby.) 

It is actually the sessions themselves 
that attract a lot of people to USC. They 
will provide you with a nice demo once you 
graduate, especially if you have not had 
much experience or opportunity working 
with live musicians. The ensembles and 
instrumentations themselves depend 
upon the particular scene chosen to score. 
(Most instructors allowed us to watch a 
film they brought in, and had us choose a 
total of three to four scenes.) 

The instrumentations varied from 
small string ensembles with percussion, to 
rhythm groups with brass and vocalists, to 
big bands, and ultimately, a session with 


the entire 80+ member USC orchestra. 
On average, though, the groups had 
around 14 players, with varying instru¬ 
mentation and doublings (multiple instru¬ 
ments per player). The process of creating 
music provides the student with incredi¬ 
ble flexibility, education, and experience. 
This is one area of the program where you 
definitely get your money's worth. 


How can I prepare for 
film scoring school? 

As mentioned before, knowing your 
orchestration, composition, arranging, etc. 
is a prerequisite. Since there are so many 
other topics and areas of study for the pro¬ 
gram to address, little time is spent on 
teaching the basics. Even providing you're 
well-versed in these, it does not hurt to 
read through scores and orchestration 
books (Adler and Piston are a couple of 
great ones) to refresh your memory. It 
should be a goal of yours to hit the ground 
running upon entering this program. Once 
you get behind in writing, you're in serious 
trouble. (I've been there—you don't have 
time to stop and catch your breath.) 

Listen to as many scores as possible— 
both film and non-film. Don't just settle 
for Mozart or Haydn, take a chance with 
Tchaikovsky, or Berg, or Holst. Expose 
yourself to as many different styles as pos¬ 
sible. When you hear something you like, 
try to figure out why you like it. Is it the 
voicing? The instrumentation? The coun¬ 
terpoint? While few if any film scores are 
available to the general public (copy¬ 
right/publisher reasons, mostly), there are 
an awful lot of "classical” scores guaran¬ 
teed to be available at your local library. 
You'd be amazed at what you can learn by 
simply listening to the material over and 
over again—and I mean really listen, not 
just for enjoyment's sake. 

Watch as many different movies as you 
can—both old and new. Listen to how the 


music works within the scene and with 
the characters. What do you find effective? 
What do you not, and if so, why? This all 
seems like common sense, but when was 
the last time you seriously did any of these 
things? And more importantly, when was 
it someone other than Williams, or 
Horner, or Goldsmith that you listened to? 
Goon, take a chance—you'll be amazed at 
what you'll find, especially with older 
scores and composers. 

For those of you who are most eager, 
record a scene off television, and write 
music to it—score it. There are a number of 
books avai I abl e that teach the basi cs of fi I m 
scoring—go ahead and get a head start on 
your classmates. That way you can concen¬ 
trate more on the music itself, instead of 
trying to understand things like the princi¬ 
ples behind drop frame and non-drop 
frame, and the process for converting from 
an 8-base to a 10-base system. 

Last but not least, write music. I don't 
mean " si t-down-at-you r-keyboar d-and- 
pl unk-out-some-'masterpi ece'-i n-your- 
sequencer.” I mean really write something. 
Take a pencil and notation paper, lock your¬ 
self in your room, and listen. As far as I'm 
concerned, the reason there is so much 
crappy music written these days is due to 
the fact that no one truly listens any more. 
All they care about is a paycheck—whatev¬ 
er method they use to create that music is 
fine by them. If the majority of your com¬ 
position is based only upon what you can 
play with your ten fingers and a sustain 
pedal, you'll never get past sounding like 
bad Yanni (if you can imagine what that 
would sound like.) I can guarantee that 
you'll make leaps and bounds in you writ¬ 
ing and orchestration. 

Are there any other programs 
available aside from USC’s? 

Yes, there are many. Some schools only have 
a few classes that deal specifically with film 
scoring, while others have whole programs. 
A few even have full two-year master's 
degree programs (which would allow the 
possibi Iity for scholarships). After only a lit¬ 
tle searching, a classmate of mine was able 
to find programs and courses at places like 
New York University, Cal State L.A., 
Florida State, Georgia State, University of 
Memphis, University of Miami, University 
of California at Berkeley, and University of 
North Carolina (they have a two-year mas¬ 
ter's degree). The Berklee College of Music 
in Boston has a growing film scoring 
department which probably mandates an 
article of its own. 

One of the other well-known programs 
found in Los Angeles is the extension pro- 



COMPOSER SIZE COMPARISON CHART: Author Randall with Elmer Bernstein (left) and James Horner. 
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gram at UCLA. Unlike the USC program, 
the UCLA extension program has open reg¬ 
istration to the public, i.e., anyone who 
wants to take the course can. Since the 
USC program is capped at 20 students, and 
is by acceptance only, you can be assured 
that your fellow classmates will be more 
than serious—and focused—towards their 
careers as film composers. After all, it is no 
small sacrifice. 

Aside from these stateside schools with 
classes and courses, there are many pro¬ 
grams overseas. These include those at the 
University of British Columbia, the Royal 
College of Music in London, the Royal 
Academy of Music, and two known pro¬ 
grams in Germany. This is not to say that 
there aren't other programs and schools 
with similar courses. I suggest that anyone 
interested go online in search of informa¬ 
tion at these and any other schools. Every 
one of them should have a web page to 
browse through. 

Who do I contact to get 
information about the USC program? 

You should call the Admissions Department 
of the U SC School of M usic (213-740-8986). 
It can send you all the information you 
need. Prospecti ve students are al lowed with 
permission to observe class sessions during 
the school year. This would bean opportune 


time to talk with the current students and 
ask them questions about the program. 
They have by far the best feedback you can 
get. Serious inquiries only, please. 


Final Thoughts 

I hope that this article has provided you 
with some insight into film scoring school. 
My only concern is that you realize how 
serious and costly a step this is as a career 
move. When my classmates and I met for 
our first orientation in August 1997, we 
were told that this program would compress 
into one year seven to eight years of learn- 
i ng about and experiend ng the world of fi I m 
scoring "on your own." Now that I have fin¬ 
ished the program, I agree 100% with that 
statement. This is not to say that one can¬ 
not make it without this program's assis¬ 
tance, but it sure has helped me in getting 
where I want to go. Aside from the educa¬ 
tion and hands-on experience, you create an 
i nstant network from al I areas of the i ndus- 
try. Some use this as possible employment. 


Others, like myself, use it towards a contin¬ 
uing education. Either way, that network 
al one cou I d be vi ewed as more val uabl e than 
anything else the program has to offer. 


More importantly, you also become part 
of an instant "support group" with your 
fellow classmates when it comes to future 
projects (or lack of future projects). 
Suddenly, you have an identity within the 
film music industry. Granted, it may be 
small, but it is one that will grow with 
time and effort. That alone puts you light 
years ahead of many other hopeful com¬ 
posers out there. U se it to the best of your 
advantage. 

Remember, whether you choose to go to 
film scoring school or not, don't do any¬ 
thing without an awful lot of thought and 
preparation. After all, this isn't Kansas 
any more. Life is a game, and taking on a 
program like USC's might be the one 
move that wins it all for you, or costs you 
everything you have. Play smart. FSM 


Learn to write music—really write something, 
lake a pencil and notation paper, lock 
yourself in your room, and listen. 
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summer, see... Star Wars. But 
if you see two movies this sum¬ 
mer, see Austin Powers: The Spy 
Who Shagged Me\" W So blared the 
trailers to the second installment in the 
unfolding Austin Powers franchise— and 
they might have sol d the fi I m short. T he ori g- 
i nal M i ke Myers spy spoof was a box-office sieep- 
er that became a big hit on video and DVD, and expec¬ 


tations for the sequel are even higher. 

One of the key i ngredients of the fi rst fi I m's success was its mix of 
retro '60s-style songs and an ingenious take-off by composer George 
S. Clinton of thej ohn BarryJ ames Bond scores. Clinton returns for 
the sequel, noting that the approach to scoring a film as bizarre as 
Austin Powers is more straightforward than you might think. “What 
I try to do is come up with the score that I thi nk the character i mag- 
inesfor himself," he says. "Even though to us the characters are silly 
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and funny, they don't know that. They think they're really hip or 
evil, in the case of Dr. E viI." 

Clinton wrote a lengthy score that created an unshakable 007 vibe 
for both the original movie and its sequel, The Spy Who Shagged 
Me, with input from music consultant Chris Douridas, director J ay 
Roach and others. "We made a choice early on not to do comedic 
music or to directly parody anything," Roach recalls. "We wanted to 
embrace the styles rather than mock them. We figured that Austin 
would be as broad as we needed to be, so we would go the other way 
on the music, the visual style and the way the film was shot and 
cast: to do everything very straight and in the genres from which 
we were inspired." I nspirations for the first film's score included 
Barry's Thunderball, Henry Mancini's The Party, Jerry 
Goldsmith's scores for the Derek Flint movies, and other influ¬ 
ences which Cl i nton was able to weave i nto a cohesive score. 

The movie's title music came courtesy of legendary composer 
and producer Quincy Jones, whose wild "Soul Bossa Nova" 
formed the basis for an instantly indelible opening dance number. 
Music consultant Douridas (former host of NPR's Morning 
Becomes Eclectic in L.A.) suggested using the tune. "The dance 
credit sequence was not in the film or in the script until two or 
three weeks before we started shooting," Roach explains. "Chris 
sent us the song and we immediately fell in love with it. We had 
not found a place for it in the movie, and we said, This is the 
spirit of Austin, so let's create a sequence that we can use to 
introduce the character that's based on this song.' So we came 
up with the visual sand the whole concept of the credit sequence 
after the song was chosen." Star Mike Myers's wife actually 
came up with the idea of the opening dance number after Myers 
played her the music in a car. 

Despite the bizarre sound of "Soul Bossa Nova," Roach did¬ 
n't find the effect of the piece immediately comic. "It felt 
much more swing to me, like the joy of that particular kind 
of movement. It feels comic now to me because it's forever 
tied to shots of Mike running up and down Carnaby Street 
with his bad teeth and big glasses. The film has many 
fathers—it's partly from the Bond tradition but certainly as 
much from Woody Allen and Peter Sellers, and we derived 
some of the sound from a vintage approach to that kind of 
comedy, I i ke Casi no R oyale ." 

For the sequel, Clinton got the opportunity to re-record the 
QuincyJ ones piece. "The main title this time is a scene that's 
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another versi on of the I ast scene i n the fi rst movi e where 
they're naked and all these things are choreographed to 
hide him/' Clinton notes. “I re-recorded the'Soul Bossa 
Nova' because there was no real ending on it and they 
wanted certain things to happen with the choreogra¬ 
phy—there's a big synchronized swimming 
^ thing with Austin coming out of the water like 
Esther Williams. So the challenge was to take 
that beat and record it in a retro way and 
have it sound as if Quincy had done a version 
of it with strings at the end so it gets real big. 

I guess the highest praise was that when one 
of Quincy's people heard it, he said, 'Gee, I 
didn't know Quincy had done a different 
arrangement.'" 


0 ! 


ne of the key ingredients of The Spy 
\Who Shagged Mds 007 music homage 
[is derived from John Barry's "space 
march" from You Only Live Twice, a 
steady pulse of snare drum and timpani that's 
reworked to underscore Dr. Evil's doom-laden 
plans for Earth as concocted in his secret 
moon base. "The space march was an obvious 
choice because they're in space and it's an inter¬ 
esting mode that Barry got into with that," 

, Clinton explains. "And also there's a 
sequence where Felicity comes out of the 
water in a white bikini I ike in Dr. /Vo and the 
camera pans up and she shakes her head in 
slow-motion, and in the next scene the 
camera is pan¬ 
ning up Austin, 
who's also wear¬ 
ing a white bikini 
and shaking his 
head in slow- 
motion. So that's 
another place 
where I used a 
similar approach 
to You Only Live 
Twice , the big 
sweeping love 
theme: melodically 
t's different, 
larmonical ly and 
>rchestrally it's 
imilar." 

Clinton has built a 
seemingly indestruc- 
ti bl e approach to Austin Powers' s comedy, but ti mi ng and 
effects for punctuating jokes remains a delicate and mys¬ 
terious art. In one of the film's scenes, Dr. Evil's stunted 
clone Mini-Me becomes enraged at Evil's son Scott (Seth 
Green) and attempts to destroy him by using Evil's table- 
mounted personal-destruct button, to the tune of a vast 
brass stinger from Clinton. When Mini-Me's attack is 
thwarted, the miniature clone resorts to viciously giving 
Scott "the finger." Deciding what should play with that 
humorous coda became a particular challenge for the 
composer. "I hadn't scored anything thereat all because 
I thought it was absolutely hysterical to see this little guy, 
Mini-Me, giving the finger with this huge grimace on his 
face. And they wanted me to try and put somethi ng there 


and eventually I did, and I tried playing it seriously and 
in a more comic way with a trombone slide and glocken¬ 
spiel; the comic effect was out of context and a little car- 
toony." 

J ay Roach agrees that it can be difficult to determine 
how "comical" an accompanyi ng cue needs to be. "I think 
people don't want to be forced to laugh. It's always a 
question of how far you should go in clarifying that some¬ 
thing is funny. We want to play everything fairly broad, 
but not so broad that it gets, as Mike would call it, 
'sweaty.' When we added that extra trombone hit under 
Mini-Me flipping the Bird, that was just one step too 
sweaty. We're working too hard for it and the audience 
senses that." 

According to Clinton, there are still possibilities for 
writing light comic music, however. "There's a couple of 
things in this score that are under dialogue: because the 
dialogue itself is not funny but what you're seeing physi¬ 
cally is funny, there's some pizzicato stuff that I've done 
which is neutral enough to not appear to be hitting it so 
obviously, but is orchestral and light, and it just sort of 
supports the moment. I've done that in a couple of cases. 
There's a scene where Dr. Evil's explaining his laser to 
his henchman and it's a real stop-and-start kind of thing. 
That's more lighthearted and has a more up-tempo feel- 
i ng than some of the other stuff." 

M ost of Cl i nton's approach i nvol ves piayi ng off of more 
straight-faced scoring traditions. "One of the things that 
was taken to a new level that we started in the last film 
is that sometimes I pretend I'm a conductor in an orches¬ 
tra pit and I'm watching M ike Myers act on stage. And he 
gets to a place where Dr. Evil forgets his line and Austin 
has to remind him of what he's supposed to say, and the 
orchestra's doing this big number—you think it's going 
to go into this action cue—and suddenly it stops as 
Austin reminds him of his line, and then it kicks in again. 
Pretending it's a live orchestra there in the pit creates 
this great feeling of interaction." 

"It's a way to underline a comic moment," Roach 
points out, "and let the audience know that there's a 
bit of tongue-in-cheekiness going on without adding 
that 'waah waah' or some kind of big thing—you just 
take it up to a key point and then drop it out to make 
the audience pay a little bit closer attention to the dia¬ 
logue or a comedic situation. The audience is aware of 
it, but it's not sweaty." 

T he primary point of reference for The Spy 
Who Shagged Mds score remains John 
Barry's 007 music, on which Clinton admits 
he's become something of an expert. 
Nevertheless, doing a new Austin Powers score requires 
additional research. "I don't study the written scores but 
I do have CDs that I listen to and I rent the Bond movies 
again," he says. "It's hard to divorce myself from the 
experience of watching the films to just study the music, 
because they're such great fi I ms." 

While Clinton is heavily involved in the orchestration 
of his scores, he does get help. "I have two orchestrators 
who work with me, Suzie Katayama and Rick 
Giovinazzo, and they're excellent. Suzie is an excellent 
cellist and she's the librarian at Sony Music. What I do is 
create sequences that are very compl ete because I al ways 
have the director, editor, producer and anyone else 
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involved in music decisions over to my house, and we 
sit down and go through every cue before we go to the 
recording studio. I make sure they sign off on every¬ 
thing; that way when we actually get there they're 
not thinking about whether it works or not, they're 
thinking about 'Hey, what if we do this or what if we 
do that?' It's a different level of creativity So my 
synth sketches have to be fairly realistic, and I'm 
sure that's the case with a lot of composers. We have 
a system where I separate the instruments in every 
track: violins, violas, cellos, basses, trumpets, trom¬ 
bones—I have all the parts written on a separate 
track, so by the time I give the sequences to the 
orchestrators they're expanding them into score 
form on sheet music, and making suggestions and 
double-checking ranges and stuff I ike that. 

“One of the things I always loved about Barry's com¬ 
posing was its redundancy," Clinton says. “It's almost 
like minimalist music. It starts with this kernel, like the 
space march, and gathers momentum and density as it 
goes along orchestral Iy. H is use of woodwinds, it's almost 
Stravinsky-1 ike with the piccolos and percussion when 
you hear his action pieces. Woodwinds are there mostly 
for effect. You very rarely in a J ames Bond score hear an 
oboe soaring out or a clarinet." 

While you may not hear a clarinet in The Spy Who 
Shagged Me, you will hear bagpipes in connection with a 
new villain created for the film: Fat Bastard. “Fat 
Bastard is Scottish," Clinton explains, “and Mike Myers 
pi ays this big, fat Scottish fellow who's a henchman of Dr. 
Evil and steals Austin Powers's mojo. The first time we 
see Fat Bastard he's playing the bagpipes, and Mike 
Myers actually studied with this guy to get the fingering 
right. He didn't play it, but he did do the fingering. He's 
playing 'Scotland the Brave' when we first see him, and 
as he's stealing Austin's mojo, he starts up the bagpipes 
and under his dialogue you hear the drone of a bagpipe 
starti ng up as he's feel i ng the mojo. I had a pi per come i n 
named Eric Riggler who played in Braveheart and did all 
the solos in Titanic So from that moment on, every time 
we experience Fat Bastard he's characterized with the 
Loch Lomand bagpipes. We found a lot of fun ways to use 
the instrument." 

Clinton acknowledges that his love theme for Austin's 
new “bird" Felicity Shagwell (Heather Graham) follows 
the pattern of love music set by the original film. “For 
Felicity, I wanted a love theme that was still Mancini- 
esque, because that's Austin—when hefallsin love that's 
the music he hears in his head. So I came up with a real 
pretty theme that's done by the same guys I did it with 
Iast ti me, some of whom piayed with M and ni." 

Unfortunately, while the original Austin Powers 
soundtrack effectively sampled both Clinton's score (in a 
brief suite) and the film's mix of kitschy '60s-style hits, 
The Spy Who Shagged Me is a different matter. “The 
soundtrack to this film has very little to do with the 
music that's in the movie," Clinton notes. “Because peo¬ 
ple know that it's going to be successful, it's been a feed- 
i ng frenzy to get songs i nto the soundtrack. When people 
go to the store to buy a CD they want to extend their 
experience of watching the film, and they think that 
they're truly getting the music that helped create that 
experience, when in fact in the case of this score, they'll 
have two songs that are in the film—one by Madonna 
and the Burt Bacharach/Elvis Costello version of 'What 


Do You Get When You Fall in Love?' 

Everything else is either a remake of a song that was in 
the film, Lenny Kravitz's 'American Woman' for 
instance, or something new. And you don't even have the 
original person redoing the '60s version; you have a cur¬ 
rent superstar remaking it." 


<3 


1 1 inton is disappointed that no score album will be 
immediately forthcoming, but he is cognizant of 
the realities of the business, and still hopes that a 
'release will happen. “I did record-length versions 
of things this time because in comedy writing you have 
these short pieces that have to stop and start and you 
don't really have long thematic moments that you can 
develop," he adds. “Sol decided to take the time to record 
some record-length versions, and hopefully what we're 
trying to work out is either a CD that is totally score or a 
CD that would be a compilation." 

J ay Roach acknowledges the disadvan¬ 
tages of promotion-oriented soundtracks 
but admits that they are a necessary evil. 

“One of my favorite recent soundtracks 
is Rush more," he notes. “It has all of 
your favorite pop or vintage tunes from 
the film, and several of the great score 
cues are interwoven, and it completely 
evokes all of the great moments in the 
film. I think that's the downside of the 
trend to use soundtracks pri mari ly as a 
promotional tool—they don't give you 
the feeling that you're taking a little 
bit of the film with you in your car or 
on your boombox. I will say that as a 
filmmaker we love our films and we 
want people to see them. If the sound¬ 
track draws attention to our film, 
that's good and we appreciate that 
very much; I wish that radio stations 
and press people would pay more 
attention to the more traditional 
kind of soundtracks. I think the 
soundtracks for Titanic and The 
Phantom Menace, which have sold very well, will teach 
people that the score can be a popular and marketable 
aspect of the soundtrack. But I'm torn because I do rec¬ 
ognize the promotional power. There's a deal that you 
don't I i ke to make where you're wi 11 i ng to give up some 
connection to the movie to sell thefilm." FSM 
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Clinton review the 
score; CIA agent 
Felicity Shagwell 
(Heather Graham) 
has her, um, 
hands full (below). 
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the master of the 
western returns 


Elmer Bernstein 
by J eff Bond 


e mr\er Bernstein has extricated himself 
Wpm just about every example of type¬ 
casting conceivable. He languished as the 
Master of the Western in the'60s, provid- 
Pig an endless series of rousing scores for 
J ohn Wayne films, then found himself pigeonholed as 
the Master of Comedy in the late '70s and early '80s 
after creating a new style of super-serious comic scoring 
in movies like Animal Houses Airplane!, Stripes and 
Ghostbusters. In recent years he's managed to avoid 
scoring comedies (''We don't count Bulletproof]" he 
insists), concentrating on high-class dramatic efforts for 
the likes of Martin Scorsese and Martha Coolidge. So 
why is Elmer now returning to both the western and 
comedy genres with Wild Wild West, the rethink of the 
'60s adventure series? 

“I did it because I loved Men in Black," Bernstein 
explains. "And when I got a chance to work with Barry 
Son nenfeld and Will Smith, I thought cool, I'd I ike to do 
this. And when I met Barry I really liked him and we've 
had a great relationship." Nevertheless, Bernstein does 
admit that he was mired in comedy at the beginning of 
the'80s. "That was the kind of film everyone wanted me 
to do. I enjoy the idea of writing a score, going to the 
movie and watching everybody laugh, but after a while 
I said I didn't want to do comedies any more. I was saved 
really by My Lett Foot (1989), and I was back in the seri¬ 
ous world." 

But Bernstein insists that Wild Wild West isn't as 
much of a return to the genres he was once trapped in 
as you might think. "The Shootist (1976) is the last 
straight western I did. But the funny thing is, this isn't 
awestern.AsI got into the score, I realized that this film 
is very much its own thing; you can't describe it, really. 
There are western elements in it, there are comedy ele¬ 
ments in it, but it's its own kind of film. I mean, there 
are guys riding motorcycles around in the 1860s and fly¬ 
ing around in airplanes." Contrary to early reports, the 
movie does not open with Will Smith's rap number 
(that's relegated to the traditional end credits spot) but 
with title music by Bernstein. "The movie is an any- 
thing-goes sort of thing and I think the score basically 
reflects that. In the main title, for instance, it starts like 
a conventional western, until you get to the title and it 
says Wild Wild West, and suddenly you get into a rock 
lick. The whole score is I ike that." 

Bernstein notes that he was unfamiliar with the orig¬ 
inal series (which starred Robert Conrad and Ross 
Martin as secret agents working for the U.S. govern¬ 
ment in the 1860s) and its theme music by Richard 
Markowitz. "Some people do remember the show, 
although when they did the focus groups they found out 
that the old show wasn't that important to the young 
people. But we thought of tipping our hats to the old 
show (I did know Dick Markowitz and we were friends): 
unexpectedly after everyone's assumed that we're not 
going to use the theme, about two-thirds of the way 
through the picture suddenly we spring it in, flat out." 

Bernstein also had to provide music for a giant, 
steam-driven mechanical spider operated by the film's 
villain, Dr. Loveless (Kenneth Branagh). "In the spirit of 
anything goes, the spider theme is kind of early-20th- 
century music that could have been written by 
Prokofiev or someearly-20th-century composer. The vil- 
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lain is treated with very familiar villain rhythms, because 
villains are very identified by rhythms and bleak, mono¬ 
chromatic orchestrations.” 

b ernstein has noticed a lot of changes in film 
scoring aesthetics since he began half a centu¬ 
ry ago, many of them reflected in Wild Wild 
West. "The general length of the cues here is 
shorter than usual,” he points out. "They're 
not very short, but it's the rare cue that's over two min¬ 
utes. The end of the film, of course, has continuous music 
for over 12 minutes. They're short cues but they're all 
strung together. You really can't write a fully developed 
melody any more. Herrmann was the master of all the 
composers, of being able to take four notes and make 
more out of those four notes than most composers could 
do with ten. And I find myself doing much more of that 
now. There was no way in this film to have a full-blown, 
huge theme. I t's the nature of the fi I m.” 

What have not changed are Bernstein's working 
habits. "Generally speaking, I try to get the film to talk 
to me. The first two weeks I'm on a film, I get the 


mate: "We're basically composing the score as he's edit¬ 
ing, and I will send him stuff. In the case of Age of 
Innocence, we actually went abroad and recorded stuff 
that eventually he could listen to and decide whether he 
liked it and incorporate it into the score itself.” 

Bernstein has managed to avoid another demon of the 
modern composer's working process. "I have a hard-and- 
fast rule in my life,” he explains. "I will not even listen to 
a temp score. I don't mind talking about it; I want to hear 
what the filmmaker is looking for. It's very funny, 
because temps sort of crept i nto my I ife late. 11 never had 
to be an issue until recently. Sometimes a director will 
have a temp score and there is one particular thi ng that's 
really important to him and he'll want me to listen to it 
and I'll do that, because it's a clue to the filmmaker's 
thinking. But it's too confusing to listen to temp scores. 

I f somebody wants me to do a score, I thi nk they're enti¬ 
tled to the best thinking I can do, and the minute my 
thinking is colored by something else, they're not getting 
the best thinking I can do. You can't help but be influ¬ 
enced; no matter how strong you are, you're going to be 
influenced by a temp score, good or bad.” 



TRANSFORMERS: 


Classic TV heroes 


[video]cassette of it and look at it about twice a day and 
do nothing. I want the film to tell me what it is. 
Interestingly enough, that's an intellectual process, 
because you're trying to make the film make you think.” 
Despite that, Bernstein points out that it's in the actual 
composition that one discovers the film's true nature. 
"On Wild Wild West, we were amazed by one thing: the 
balance is on the villains. There are three main strains, 
not themes in a big sense because of the wacky nature of 
the film. There is a hero theme, the traditional western¬ 
sounding hero's theme, which you don't hear a lot actu¬ 
ally. Then there's this sort of mild, polite rock and roll 
sensibility for Will, and the bad guy stuff. But, the film is 
dominated ultimately by the bad guy stuff, and we never 
expected that. You find out about that when you start to 
write the score.” 

Bernstein derives most of his understanding of the 
movie by talking at length with the director, but avoids as 
much as possible the standard process of creating mock- 
ups on computers for the director to hear. "I'll playthings 
for them. I'll say this is the theme for this character, and 
sometimes I'll pop it on a Kurzweil so they'll get a sense 
of what the actual colors will be.” When working with 
M arti n Scorsese, the process has become much more i nti- 


t emp scores are just one aspect of Bernstein's 
chosen profession that has soured him on the 
business. "It's gotten so mechanical,” he elabo¬ 
rates, "and it is hard for the young people, 
where all you are is a number at an agency and 
they send out a tape. The young people never 
get to meet a di rector, they never get to read a scri pt, they 
just get a synopsis. It's pathetic. They get a synopsis and 
are told 'make me a tape' based on the synopsis. The 
young person is not a person anymore, he's just a tape in 
somebody's office. I t's awful. The tape thing is ridiculous. 
Tapes tell you nothing.” Bernstein used to joke with his 
son, Peter, also an established composer, that they could 
start a business of making demo tapes for composers, 
"because you make a tape and who knows that you even 
wrote it? It's so stupid. I said to Peter, "Let's get music 
from some composer nobody's ever heard of, that's never 
been recorded—we'll make tapes and make all the young 
composers pay for them.” 

The composer's remedy for the impersonal nature of 
the business is to bring back the human approach. "If I 
were an agent and somebody was looki ng for someone to 
do a score, I'd try to match the person up with the score: 
'Meet this person, let this person talk to you.' You make 
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a human contact. The kids I teach I worry about, because 
they are good. Any one of them could score a movie bet¬ 
ter than 50% of the people who are doing it now, but 
what's going to happen to them, I don't know. You can't 
discourage people from doing it if that's what they want 
to do, but very few of them are goi ng to make it.” 

W hile his demeanor is cheerful to the point 
of joviality, Bernstein's view of current 
film scoring is decidedly bleak: "My busi¬ 
ness manager had her 60th birthday and 
we were having a chat and she said, 'Gosh, I'd I ike to be 
20 years younger.' I said, 'Not me—I'm out of here!' I 
wouldn't want to be young and starting in this business 
today; it's too hard." 

According to the composer, the people demanding 
generic music in films aren't to blame for their own poor 
taste. "They want to hear what they're led to hear, basi¬ 
cally. What saved the day 20 years ago was Star Wars. 
Prior to Star Wars symphonic music was going out, and 
then after Star Wars every fi I m you di d had to have a 100- 
pi ece orchestra.” Bernstein alludes to the cyclical nature 
of the business, and notes that things have reached a bot- 
toming-out. "The fact of the matter is, and this is an 
opinion, for the moment the age of the memorable film 
score is over. You don't go and hear memorable film 
scores. You hear skillful film scores, you hear slick film 
scores, you hear bad film scores, but memorable is very 
rare. Tom Newman's score for Shawshank 
Redemption jumps to mind as a memorable 
film score, but that's rare now. There's lots of 
music and it's loud, but there's nothing you can 
latch onto and nothing that moves you. A lot of 
that has to do with the films themselves; a lot 
of the films don't have room. There is a ten¬ 
dency that's reflected in the love for special 
effects and the love for sensation over emotion. 
It's the'hit me again, I'm still conscious' men¬ 
tality.” 

Nevertheless, Bernstein sees hope on the 
horizon. "I think we're coming to the end of the 
special effects period. It just wears itself out. 
From people who have seen The Phantom 
Menace I've heard two criticisms: that it's basi¬ 
cally a special effects extravaganza, and that 
it's essentially humorless. Those kinds of 
movies have an effect on film scoring, because if you 
think of music as an art, music is pure emotion. The best 
thing music does is arouse an emotion of some sort. But 
I heard one comment about a special effects movie. I said, 
'How was the acting?' and they said, 'Well, the actors 
were superfluous.' There's not a lot of room for music to 
be memorable under those circumstances.” 

Those might seem like harsh words, but the 77-year- 
old composer has seen enough trends develop in his five 
decades in the business to know what he's talking about. 
While special effects may dominate today's movies, 
Bernstein was around during another significant techni¬ 
cal innovation: Cinemascope, which launched an age of 
epic blockbusters like How the West Was Won, The Ten 
Commandments and Spartacus. But Bernstein argues 
that the development of widescreen technology was bet¬ 
ter for film music than recent changes. "The value of that 
for music was that at the same time we went to magnet¬ 


ic film and to stereo, which was very beneficial to music. 
The so-called extravaganzas, films like The Ten 
Commandments and The Robe, were great for music, 
because those were films that liked music. They're mak¬ 
ing a lot of movies now that don't like music.” 

While Bernstein is often known as a composer of such 
epics or of colorful westerns and comedies, he has a fond¬ 
ness for the black and white films he's done, including To 
Kill a Mockingbird, The Man with the Golden Arm and 
The Bird man of Alcatraz. "The fact of the matter is that 
color movies are never as artistic as black and white 
movies,” Bernstein maintains. "Black and white movies 
are art; they're amazing. I recently saw TheSwedtSmell 
of Success, a film I did in 1957, and I was so struck by 
how beautiful it was to look at in black and white. Color 
by comparison just looks ordinary. It doesn't look I ike an 
art work.” 

t he year 2000 may be a pretty big deal for the rest 
of us, but it holds special significance for 
Bernstein. "It will be the 50th year of my first 
film here. It was a film called Saturday's Hero, 
from a novel called The Hero. It starred J ohn 
Derek and Donna Reed and Sydney Blackmer." Derek, 
who also played J oshua in The Ten Commandments, 
went on to somewhat greater notoriety as the husband of 
'80s sex icon Bo Derek and a director of fluffy soft-core 
porn movies starring the actress. One of them was 
Bolero, in which Elmer and his son Peter got involved. "I 
did one sequence for that, a big lovemaking sequence. It 
was one of these thi ngs where original ly they wanted me 
to do the film, and I didn't want to but I got Peter to do 
it, and I said I would do some small bit of it.” 

Bernstei n has si nee mai ntai ned a worki ng rel ationshi p 
with Peter and with his daughter E mi lie, both of whom 
collaborated on Wild Wild West. "My daughter has 
worked with me as an orchestrator for the past eight 
years or so. My son was an orchestrator for me years ago, 
and a couple of years ago Peter did a big show for TNT 
called The Rough Riders about Teddy Roosevelt; he 
wrote the music and I conducted it.” Due to scheduling 
difficulties, the elder Bernstein ran out of time on Wild 
Wild West, so Peter helped out. "Peter, picking up the 
themes, wrote quite a few cues, so the credit will read 
'Additional Music by Peter Bernstein.'Thefunny thing is 
my daughter gets more questions about it than I do. 
People ask what it's like working with her dad, because 
they think it might be scary.” Bernstein's own parents 
hailed from Russia and Austria; the composer describes 
them as "early culture vultures.” While Bernstein dab¬ 
bled in painting, dancing and acting as a child in New 
York City, he gravitated towards music. "My parents 
wanted me to be something in the arts but they didn't 
care what, as long as I wasn't a businessman.” 

The composer returns to his somewhat bleak view as 
he considers his Wild Wild West work. "I'm up there and 
I really think to myself that this may be the last one. 
Things have just changed so much and it's getting so 
hard to do anything good." Fortunately for fans of the 
composer, in the film scoring business you can never quit 
until you've finished your upcoming obligations, which in 
Bernstein's case includes scores for movies directed by 
Martin Scorsese and Al Pacino. By that time, he should 
have his next few assignments lined up.... FSM 
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By J eff Bond Additional Reviews by Douglass Fake 


TOUGH TIMES: With the exception 
of Roman Polanski's Chinatown, 
Goldsmith had few worthy feature 
film prospects in the early '70s. 


achieving a professional triumph in 
with Patton , J erry Goldsmith and the 
re$t of the Hollywood film scoring commu¬ 
nity suddenly found themselves up against 
a black private dick who was a sex machine 
kthe chicks: Shaft! You're dammmnn 
right. Isaac Hayes's pulsating, brassy 
street-vibe score for the blaxploitation pri¬ 
vate-eye adventure was the biggest sound¬ 
track to hit record stores since 1967's The Graduate 
and was featured in a bodacious dance number at the 
1972 Academy Awards ceremony H ayes's score had a 
serious cultural impact and convinced a legion of veter¬ 
an film composers that their days were numbered. 
(Composer and orchestrator Alexander Courage has 
said that he and his compatriots often talked about 
retiring and opening a restaurant in Malibu—what a 
franchise that would have made!) 

Though he still commanded big-screen assignments, 
Goldsmith increasingly found himself churning out 
scores for TV movies and episodic television (rotating 
with associates Courage and Arthur Morton on The 
Waltons, for instance), often applying the same 
painstaking craftsmanship and dramatic power to these 
small-screen efforts that he employed on his theatrical 
films. Out of 28 scores written during this period, half 
were for TV movies, while others such as TheMephisto 
Waltz and The Man were more I ike TV movies released 
theatrically. High-profile projects were few and far 
between: the promising The Wild Rovers from Blake 
Edwards was taken out of the director's hands and re- 
edited by the studio, then dumped on an unappreciative 
public; Escape from the Plandt of the Apes returned 
Goldsmith to the popular Apes franchise, but he left fur¬ 
ther, lower-budgeted films to Leonard Rosen man and 
Tom Scott; and the impressive Papillon was crushed 
under the weight of its own Oscar ambitions. 

Despite the low budgets and less-glamorous assign¬ 
ments, Goldsmith's creative instincts were as sharply 
honed as ever and most of hisTV-moviescores remain 
as exciting and fun to listen to as his big-screen 
efforts. The composer fi nal Iy emerged at the middle of 
the decade with a film worthy of his talents, Roman 
Polanski's beautiful gumshoe drama Chinatown. 


•••• A must-have. One of Goldsmith's finest works 
that belongs in every soundtrack listener's col lection. 

### H ighly recommended. Close to being a classic, 
and a worthy album out of which you'll get a 
great deal of replay mileage. 

•• Recommended with reservations. A score that 
achieves its goals within the movie but makes for 
Iess-than-gripping listening in album form. 


The early '70s is the most under-represented peri¬ 
od in Goldsmith's career as regards soundtrack 
releases—of the 28 I isted here, only seven have so far 
been released on CD (and three of those have only 
become available in the last couple of years). Virtually 
all of the unreleased scores were written for obscure 
movies and telefilms that are unavailable on video, 
although some do show up on late-night cable airings. 
We're indebted to the collections of J on Burlingame 
and Douglass Fake for allowing us to check out some 
of these long-lost treasures. 
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• If you buy this, J erry Goldsmith will hate you because 
you're collecting his albums like bottlecaps. 

Chinatown (1974) •••• 

Varese Sarabande VSD-5677 • 12 tracks - 31:20 
Original composer Philip Lambro took the title of this 
classic Roman Polanski film noir a little too seriously and 
produced an Oriental-sounding score, so Goldsmith 
stepped in and wrote this shimmering, indelible work in 
eleven days. The smoky trumpet melody, eerie, brushed 
pi ano-stri ng chords and keen i ng stri ng atmosphere of the 
title theme is exquisite, a perfect marriage of modernism 
and movie nostalgia. The rest of Goldsmith's underscore 
probes at the film's underlying mystery with a lean, stac¬ 
cato precision before the wrenching drama of Polanski's 
conclusion. The Best Score Oscar went to N ino Rota and 
Carmine Coppola for The Godfather, Part //, but this a 
hall-of-fame work; perhaps Goldsmith's classiest movie 
contribution ever. 

Winter Kill (1974) 

TV movie 

AndyGriffith stars as the sheriff of asmall ski resort town 
investigating a series of killings in this deathly flat 
attempt to launch a series in the scenic environs of the 
San Bernardino National Forest. The rhythmic string and 
guitar underpinnings of the title theme (played over heli¬ 
copter shots of Griffith's jeep roving through the country¬ 
side) recall Breakheart Pass, and the execution of the pri¬ 
mary melody evokes Take A Hard Ride. However, the 
theme overall is far less interesting than either of those 
two examples, and it's not helped by a shrill, bleating elec¬ 
tronic presentation that is incredibly dated and silly¬ 
sounding today. Somewhat better is the murder-oriented 
suspense scoring for strings: a hollow-sounding effect for 
brass, ground double bass, xylophone and abstract elec¬ 
tronic effects that sometimes recalls The Reincarnation of 
Pdter Proud. More standard approaches include the com¬ 
poser's characteristic prepared piano writing. 

QBVII(1974)m 

I ntrada MAF 7061D • 12 tracks - 35:20 (TV mini series) 
Goldsmith's Emmy-winning scoretothis p re-Schindler's 
List tale about the Holocaust (the world's first TV mini¬ 
series) is terrific—unfortunately, it's also about three 
hours long, and the 35-minute ABC LP (reissued on CD 
in 1995 by I ntrada) doesn't do it justice. In album form, 
Goldsmith's work is too much a mishmash of styles, with 
at least two different love themes, regal courtroom fan¬ 
fares, J ewish folk traditions and desert Bedouin music 
cl ashing with frothy Hollywood romance. The composer's 
chilling scoring of the concentration camp memory 
scenes, however, is more evocative and imaginative than 
J ohn Williams's Schindler's List music. 

Promised Land (1974) 

Unsold TV series pilot 
We have no idea what this is. 

S*P*Y*S (1974) 

Goldsmith replacedj ohn Scott's score for thell.S. release 
of this Irvin Kershner misfire that took the stars of 
M*A*S*H, placed them in the world of espionage (in a 


plot about a Russian dancer defecting to the West), added 
asterisks, and stirred. The music is overtly funny, more 
so than any other Goldsmith score to date. Using a stan¬ 
dard orchestra, the composer came up with about 25 
minutes of music, generally energetic and used primarily 
to keep the pace moving. There are themes for the CIA 
and the Russians, both enhanced with a variety of up¬ 
front electronic sounds. The most comical touch is a cho¬ 
rus intoning the word “spys" during the opening and 
closing credits. Though Goldsmith singularly evokes the 
only laughs, this is still a minor effort for all concerned. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (1974) ••» 

TV movie 

This is a television remake of the sensitive '40s film 
about a young girl's life in the Brooklyn si urns during the 
Depression, with veteran child actor Pamelyn Ferdin and 
Cliff Robertson looking like he just stepped out of the 
Twilight Zone episode “100 Yards Over the Rim." 
Goldsmith's sentimental score features an opening for 
woodwind, flute and piano while other cues emphasize 
rolling rhythms for low strings against harp and a lot of 
duets for strings and piano—somewhat like The 
Illustrated Man without the angst. 

Papillon (1973) •••» 

Silva Screen FilmCD 029 • 10 tracks - 36:15 
Goldsmith and Franklin Schaffner's follow-up to Patton 
was an elaborately staged but somewhat flat mounting of 
Henri Charriere's autobiographical novel about his 
imprisonment in the colony of French Guyana... from 
which there is no escape! Goldsmith's score is brilliant, 
richly pai nti ng the emotions the prisoners cannot express 
and lending explosive fire to otherwise pedestrian (no 
pun intended) chase sequences. The main theme, in a 
French waltz style, has long found its way into 
Goldsmith's “Motion Pictures" concert medley. It's a 
great album (still available from Silva Screen), although 
there's enough unreleased music to hope for an expand¬ 
ed CD someday. The film was perhaps over-hyped with 
Oscar buzz; Goldsmith's nominated score lost out to 
M arvi n H ami i sch's The Way We Were. 

Shamus (1973) •• 

Burt Reynolds stars as an ex-pool player turned private 
eye investigating gun-running in this low-key tale from 
director Buzz Kulik. Goldsmith's theme sounds I ike the 
slower moments of Escape from the Plandt of the Apes, 
with a moody jazz melody played mostly by synthesizer 
over high-pitched strings. 

Hawkins on Murder (1973) 

TV movie pi lot 

Goldsmith provided the score for this pilot movie featur¬ 
ing J ames Stewart as a down-home country lawyer and 
Strother Martin as his squirrel Iy brother. The music 
blends timpani with a percolating electronic figure that 
plays against an appropriately folksy, chipper brass 
theme for Stewart's amiable attorney. 

Barnaby Jones (1973) ••• 

TV series theme 

During the heyday of “physically challenged" detectives 
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(including the fat Cannon , blind Longstredt, and wheel¬ 
chair-bound Ironside), producer Quinn Martin cooked up 
this series that starred ex-Clampett Buddy Ebsen as a 
really old detective. Goldsmith wrote a great, jazzy low 
flute melody for the show that's best experienced in its 
original form (see Tel evi si on's Greatest Hits; Vol. 3) 
rather than the composer's repetitive concert version. 

Ace Eli and Rodger of the Skies (1973) ••» 

Upon the death of his wife, maverick barnstormer Ace 
Eli (Cliff Robertson) takes his adolescent son Rodger 
(Eric Shea) on an odyssey of adventures through small 
towns, carnivals, revival meetings and houses of ill 
repute. Goldsmith wrote about 40 minutes of music for 
the movie ranging from somewhat slapstick aerial scenes 
to more dramatic music on the ground, including a mov- 
ingthemefor AceEli. Thehighlight is easily the final fly¬ 
ing scene: Goldsmith's orchestra swells with the main Eli 
theme, a solo trumpet brilliantly soars upward, and the 
score melts into a closing song written and performed by 
J im Grady. Not scored as a Blue Max aviation drama, 
Goldsmith's music captures the variety of small-town 
happenings more in the style of his earlier Flim-Flam 
Man, anchoring it with a strong, Americana-flavored 
sound. Though no album of Goldsmith's music was 
issued, "Who's for Complainin'?" byj im Grady saw brief 
release as a single. 

The Don Is Dead (1973) ••» 

Richard Fleischer directed this no-nonsense tale of war¬ 
ring gangsters, later retitled Lovely but Deadly, starring 
Anthony Quinn, Frederick Forrest and Robert Forster. 
Goldsmith's tough orchestral score establishes a grim 
and terse mood; the opening music for a deal going sour 
is particularly striking with percussive figures and stac¬ 
cato bursts of brass. The score overall is lengthy and 
includes both strong suspenseful material and haunting 
passages. Goldsmith also wrote music for the love song 
"Our Last Night," featuring lyrics and a vocal by his wife, 
Carol Goldsmith. Though probably without Goldsmith's 
participation, the love theme from Alfred Newman's 
megahit Airport (1970) also makes an appearance, no 
doubt because Universal owns both pictures. 


Wonderful World of Disney, but released theatrically) 
that benefits from James Garner's decent, easygoing 
charm as a Union army deserter pursued by villains 
Morgan Woodward and Bruce Glover. Garner somehow 
winds up with a couple of camels (how is never satisfac¬ 
torily explained) and befriends an orphaned boy (who 
looks frighteningly like a young Mickey Rourke) raised 
by the Cheyenne. Also appearing is spunky young J odie 
Foster. Goldsmith's score is in his usual percussive, fla¬ 
vorful western idiom and compares favorably to works 
like Bandolero! and Stagecoach, with rich dramatic 
string writing that adds a sophisticated emotional edge. 
The music turns wacky once the camels are introduced, 
with rambunctious cues for bass harmonica, calliope and 
sitar (which jokingly quotes Maurice Jarre's desert 
theme from L awrence of Arabia whenever the lead camel 
starts moving). There are also echoes of Goldsmith's 
I ndian theme from Rio Conchos and lively cues for the 
film's climactic fight and chase scenes. 

Police Story (1973) ••• 

TV movie and series theme 

In addition to a strangely mellow (but catchy) jazz-fla¬ 
vored title theme, Goldsmith wrote a fantastic suspense 
score for this formula police procedural (the pilot for the 
long-running series) that superbly illustrates how he 
gave every bit as much thought to his television work as 
he did to his big-screen projects. The 90-minute telefilm 
involves Vic Morrow as the leader of a special police divi¬ 
sion in pursuit of an armed robber named Slow Boy 
(Chuck Connors), and Morrow's personal involvement 
with a woman (Diane Baker) the criminal had taken 
hostage. Goldsmith's somewhat baroque love theme for 
the Morrow/Baker relationship is based around a piano 
motif developed from the familiar Police Story title 
music; the score features many suspenseful, percussive 
cues for scenes involving Connors's character. H ighlights 
are the opening cue that plays as Connors is tailed by the 
police unit after stealing a car, and the climactic chase as 
the criminal flees up an escalator and confronts Morrow 
with his final hostage, treated spectacularly by 
Goldsmith with horns and trumpets offset by shrill 
accents from piccolos and brass. 




PAPILLOH 



Indict and Convict (1973) •• 

TV movie 

Goldsmith meets William Shatner! Shatner stars in this 
glossy courtroom drama as a murder suspect with an air¬ 
tight alibi. Goldsmith's title music is in a mellow, upbeat 
mode befitting what plays like a pilot for a TV series in 
the mold of The Defenders, although as the background 
of Shatner's character is gradually revealed the score 
begins to introducesome darker edges. (The western-1 ike 
rhythm Goldsmith employs in the BarnabyJ ones seg¬ 
ment of hisTV concert suite was first used here.) I n addi¬ 
tion to Shatner, Indict and Convict also features Star 
Trek's J ames Doohan and a large number of guest stars 
from the series, including Susan Howard, Alfred Ryder, 
Michael Pataki, Arlene Martel I and others. 


The Red Pony (1973) ••• 

TV movie 

Goldsmith stepped into Aaron Copland's shoes on this 
TV-movie retelling of the classicj ohn Steinbeck novella 
about a young boy's introductions to the realities of life 
on the farm, thistimewith Henry Fonda in theroleorig- 
inalIy played by Gregory Peck and Clint Howard giving a 
terrific performance as the boy. LikeCopland, Goldsmith 
brought a warm, gentle feeling to the score with a lot of 
folk-based material, but when the kid runs away from the 
farm with his sick pony and awakens one morning to find 
vultures feeding on the dead animal, the composer 
launches into an incredible, Stravinskyesque attack 
that's one of the most stunning evocations of emotional 
violence ever seen (and heard) on television. 


One Little Indian (1973) ••» 

This is a peculiar but engaging, action-oriented Disney 
outing (possibly produced as filler for NBC's The 


Pursuit (1972) ••• 

TV movie 

After the success of The Andromeda Strain, writer 
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Michael Crichton got his first chance to direct on this 
wel l-mounted nai l-biter with E .G. M arshal I as a madman 
with a plan to unleash nerve gas on a city in the midst of 
a political convention, and Ben Gazzara and J im 
McMullan as government agents out to stop him. 
Produced during a period when TV films like Dud and 
Isn't It Shocking? could be as dark and suspenseful as 
their theatrical counterparts, this one features great 
bomb-disarming sequences. Goldsmith gets a workout 
out of a cool electric guitar theme for the heroes, which is 
also played out by brass and bells. Very much an artifact 
of its period, the score also features long riffs from 
Hammond electric organ, trumpet solos and licks from 
si tars along with a lot of constantly shifting rhythmic 
patterns. It's kind of Escape from the PI and: of the Apes 
by way of Police Story and The Satan Bug. 

The Other (1972) ••• 

Varese Sarabande VSD-5851 • 1 track-22:02 
This is an exquisite little horror score that's less a 
chiller than a melancholy reflection on lost youth, with 
a gently beautiful title melody and a lot of the moody, 
hauntingly tuneful underscoring that the composer 
excelled at during this period. This was finally released 
in suite form along with The Mephisto Waltz ; track 
information refers only to the Other portion of the CD. 

Anna and the King (1972) ••• 

TV series. 

Yul Brynner actually reprised his role from The King 
and I for this short-lived TV series, with Samantha 
Eggar as the schoolteacher; Goldsmith wrote a charm¬ 
ing Oriental theme for traditional flute and woodwind, 
somewhat reminiscent of his approach to TheTrouble 
with Angds. The original pilot was tracked with music 
from The Sand Pebbles , TheChairman and Tora! Tor a! 
Torah, Goldsmith also scored three episodes of the 
series. A 45 rpm single of the theme was put out by 
"TheSilver Star Orchestra." 

The Waltons (1972) ••• 

TV series 

Goldsmith's bucolic theme for this long-running family 
TV show is probably his most popular television com¬ 
position (other than Star Trek); he also wrote a number 
of scores for the series during the lean years following 
the unleashing of Shaft on unsuspecting Hollywood 
composers. Goldsmith's standard concert anecdote 
about this theme is that the executive who requested it 
told him he wanted a theme so great that when people 
had their heads in refrigerators looking for snacks dur¬ 
ing commercials, they'd hear this theme and immedi¬ 
ately rush out to the living room to look at the televi¬ 
sion. Consequently, while attempting to devise a 
melody that would recall life in the Appalachian moun¬ 
tains, all Goldsmith could think of was people with 
their heads in refrigerators.... 

The Culpepper Cattle Company (1972) 

Some of Goldsmith's music from 1967'sTheFlim Flam 
Man was tracked into this tale of a 16-year old coming 
of age on a cattle drive. Goldsmith did not write any 
original music for it. 


Lights Out (1972) •• 

TV pilot 

Airing as an unsold pilot, this hour-long TV show sport¬ 
ed a chilling ghost story and a moody and effective, 
though sparse, Goldsmith score. 

The Man (1972) 

Or "What if James Earl Jones Became President by 
Default?" Goldsmith provided a brassy, Coplandesque 
score for this what-if tale that has an African American 
senator (J ones) ascending to the presidency after a freak 
accident kills everyone else in line in front of him. Rod 
Seri i ng wrote the screen pi ay. 

The Homecoming: A Christmas Story (1971) ••• 

TV movie 

Goldsmith's first music for the Waltons clan was written 
forthisTV movie with Andrew Duggan and Patricia Neal 
as Pa and Ma Walton reuniting with their children for a 
Christmas on Waltons' Mountain. There's no "Waltons 
Theme" as such at this point—Goldsmith wrote that 
later for the series, at the producers' request—just a del¬ 
icate score for guitar, harmonica and a small orchestral 
grouping. Goldsmith himself prefers the sans-trumpet 
theme he wrote here for the Appalachian gift-giving, 
which did not appear in the later series. 

The Cable Car Murder (1971) 

TV movie (aka Crosscurrent;. 

If you're I ike me, you saw this title and thought: "Aha!— 
a murder mystery set at a ski resort in the Swiss Alps!" 
Not quite. This is actually a gritty police procedural set in 
San Francisco, opening with the murder of a cable car 
passenger by a gang of four black youths. Goldsmith's 
title music is an almost blow-by-blow replay of the open¬ 
ing to Escape from the PI and: of the Apes, only without 
the horn parts. Interestingly, there are only two other 
cues in the movie: a stylishly directed slo-mo foot chase 
that has the composer applying his typical staccato, low- 
end prepared piano riffs in a ragged, slowed-down idiom; 
and a rooftop chase and shootout with a harsher, 
Chinatown- 1 i ke pi ano attack that bri ngs back some of the 
title cue's riffs. 

Escape from the Planet of the Apes (1971) ••• 

Varese Sarabande VSD-5848 • 1 track-16:27 
After the pulpy subterranean goings-on of Beneath the 
PI and: of the Apes, the Apes series took a left turn with 
this popular contemporary sequel that had intelligent 
chimps Zira and Cornelius (Kim Hunter and Roddy 
McDowell) "escape" to 1970s Earth, only to unwitting¬ 
ly lay the foundations for future ape rule of the planet. 
Goldsmith responded to the change of locale (after skip¬ 
ping Beneath in favor of Franklin Schaffner's Patton) 
with a wild, rock-influenced title piece; light guitar- 
based cues for the two chimps' dealings with contem¬ 
porary culture; subtle references to his original Planet 
of the Apes score; a lengthy and exciting climactic chase 
cue; and a bitter, hollow denouement. This was finally 
released with an expanded version of Goldsmith's orig¬ 
inal Apes score by Varese Sarabande; the track infor¬ 
mation refers only to the Escape from the PI and: of the 
Apes portion of the CD. 
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The Brotherhood of the Bell (1971) ••> 

TV movie (aka F raternity). 

Paul Wendkos {TheMephisto Waltz) directed this thriller 
about a secret society, with Glenn Ford discovering the 
steep price of pledging the wrong fraternity. The impres¬ 
sive cast includes Dean J agger, Maurice Evans, Dabney 
Coleman, Will Geer and William Conrad (playing a pre- 
sciently designed precursor to Rush Limbaugh). The 
score is a low-key affair with a baroque melody for strings 
played over jazz percussion; the eerie, echoing horror 
effects of TheMephisto Waltz I i nger around the edges. I n 
one scene an important character suffers an on-screen 
stroke, which Goldsmith accompanies with the skitter¬ 
ing, high-end aleatoric string effects he later employed in 
Alien and Star Trek: The Motion Picture 

Crawlspace (1971) ••» 

TV movie 

A creepy psychodrama directed by J ohn Newland (One 
Step Beyond, Star Trek's “Errand of Mercy"), this tele¬ 
film starred Arthur Kennedy and Teresa Wright as a 
childless couple who find a stranger taking up residence 
in their basement. He soon becomes their "son," ulti¬ 
mately growing possessive of his new family and spinning 
violently out of control. Goldsmith provided a fair 
amount of music for chamber orchestra, emphasizing 
strings. His gentle music skillfully characterizes the 
adults as sensitive and caring, but increases in density as 
their "son" grows unpredictable. With the two veteran 
leads the film is both a strong character study and offbeat 
thriller. Goldsmith's music smoothly rides the line 
between both. 

Do Not Fold, Spindle or M utilate (1971) •» 

TV movie 

This "comedy-mystery" was directed by Ted Post and 
written by J ohn D.F. Black ( Star Trek’s "The Naked 
Time" and the blaxploitation epic Trouble Man) and 
starred Helen Hayes, Mildred Natwick, Sylvia Sydney 
and Myrna Loy. Hayes and Natwick appeared on the 
NBC Mystery Movie a couple of years later as The Snoop 
Sisters, and in a weird way this is a warm-up for that 
series concept. The plot involves four "mature" ladies 
who get involved in computer dating, which causes them 
to cross paths with a creepy, misogynist rapist played by 
Vince Edwards. Let the laughs begin! The film shuttles 
back and forth between comic interplay between the four 
(admittedly charming) female leads and long sequences 
of Edwards snarling hilariously dated, slang-laden mono¬ 
logues as he searches for his next victim. Goldsmith's 
goofy, bump-and-grind title music blends a Burt 
Bacharach-type brass theme with an annoying, siren-like 
synthesizer motif; most of the rest of the score involves 
agitated jazz-based cues for the rapist. 

The Going Up of David Lev (1971) ••> 

TV movie 

The dream cast of Claire Bloom, Brandon Cruz (Eddie 
from The Courtship of Eddie's Father), Melvyn Douglas 
and Topol tackle the story of a young I srael i boy and the 
legacy of the Six Days War in J erusalem. Topol plays a 
kindly but increasingly exasperated cab driver who 
accompanies Cruz on his journey of discovery. 


Goldsmith's score is in the vein of QBVII and the quieter 
parts of Masada, tuneful and moving... but about fifteen 
minutes in, the movie inexplicably turns into a musical, 
with Topol singing songs that Goldsmith reportedly had 
nothing to do with. Fiddler on the Roof it' snot. 

The Last Run (1971) •• 

MGM Records 1SE-30 (LP only) 

George C. Scott, fresh from Patton, plays an aging mob¬ 
ster nearing the end of his road. Though handled byj ohn 
Huston the picture fails to connect much of a story to the 
main character. Goldsmith, working in his sparse mode, 
contributes a relatively brief half-hour score; much of the 
music is fragmented, an obstacle Goldsmith worked 
around by expanding his material in a re-recording MGM 
Records issued at the time of the movie. Goldsmith fash¬ 
ions a terrific mood for thefilm: European in flavor, open¬ 
ing up beautifully in the Spanish sequences. Mistakenly 
regarded as a pop score, Goldsmith's music is rhythmic in 
the action sequences in the style prevalent at the time 
(essayed by Lalo Schifrin and Quincy J ones, among oth¬ 
ers) but with an unusually strong melodic sense. The LP 
features most of the score and highlights the "Spanish 
Coast" music among the strong action cues. 

TheMephisto Waltz (1971) •••» 

Varese Sarabande VSD-5851 • 12 tracks - 34:21 
This film (with Alan Alda as a writer possessed by the 
soul of a devil-worshipping pianist) has all the earmarks 
of an early '70s Quinn Martin production (a distinctly 
TV-oriented look, abuse of the fish-eye lens and the pres¬ 
ence of tube every-villain Bradford Dill man). But 
Goldsmith's assaultive, modernistic score is one of his 
most extraordinary, with a hurtling title cue that sets the 
Dies Irae against the opening piano notes of Liszt's 
Mephisto Waltz, and a labyrinth of murky, nightmarishly 
atonal string writing. Many of the score's terrifying, ani¬ 
malistic sound effects were produced by the Brazilian 
cuika—the same instrument that re-created the sounds 
of hooting apes in PlandtoftheApes. This finally saw the 
light of day as part of the 20th Century Fox Classics 
series on Varese Sarabande, coupled with TheOther. 

The Wild Rovers (1971) •••» 

Memoir CD MOIR 601 • 10 tracks - 34:30 
TheWiId Rovers is an unusual, character-oriented west¬ 
ern starring William Holden and Ryan O'Neal and direct¬ 
ed by Blake Edwards, a man known primarily for his 
Pink Panther comedies with Peter Sellers and for work¬ 
ing with Henry Mancini. Edwards eschewed Mancini and 
fashioned a realistic and sometimes disturbing film for 
which Goldsmith provided one of his most unusual and 
effective scores, incorporating traditional folk melodies 
and ranging from full-on, kick-ass orchestral cowboy 
material ("Wild Horses" and "Bronco Busting") to 
moody, spare and lyrical cues performed by banjo and 
zither. Originally released on LP, an early '80s LP reissue 
added one additional piece of underscore, but this cue 
wasn't included on the Memoir CD that coupled The 
Wild Rovers with The Great Train Robbery... two scores 
that couldn't be more dissimilar (track info above is for 
the Wild Rovers portion). Goldsmith's daughter Ellen 
belts out the songs that open and close the score. FSM 
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The Sword and the Sorcerer 
★★★ 


DAVID WHITAKER (1981) 

Super T racks ST CD 884 
23 tracks-69:33 

■Me Sword and the Sorcerer 
I hails from a brief period 
■ during the early'80s when 
sword and sorcery epics were alI 
the rage. The results ran the 
gamut from cinematic torture 
chambers ( Krull , The 
Beastmaster) to near misses (sue 
me, but Conan the Barbarian has 


tendency to kick impolite men 
in the groin. 

One of the few distinguishing 
elements of the fi I m was its score 
by David Whitaker, a veteran of 
several H ammer horror produc¬ 
tions. While Poledouris seemed to 
reinvent the genre with hisdaz- 
zlingly romantic, emotionally 
charged Conan, Whitaker looked 
to the past for The Sword and the 
Sorcerer and created a grin-induc¬ 
ing salute to both Korngold's 
Robin Hood and the brawny 


soaring, noble material from the 
overture (which plays over an 
overheated moment of slow- 
motion swordplay in the film). 
It's exciting stuff, although the 
time and budgetary constraints 
under which the score was 
recorded are a constant factor in 
the orchestral performance, 
which is jarringly poor. It helps 
that the music itself is such a 
cornball romp: it's so cheesy that 
the performance missteps almost 
become part of its loony appeal. 





always seemed pretty rank apart 
from Basil Poledouris'sfantastic 
score) to one controversial mas¬ 
terpiece {Excalibur— a dream to 
some, a nightmare to others!). It 
only takes a look at the directori¬ 
al credit on The Sword and the 
Sorcerer (Albert Pyun) to deter¬ 
mine where it fits into this hier¬ 
archy. This was a cheaply made 
quickie, rushed to beat the highly 
touted Conan to the punch. 11 
accomplished that mission, but 
with overworked genre vet 
Richard Lynch as the film's vil¬ 
lain and Lee Horseley (a man 
who looks I ike Tom Selleck and 
sounds likej ames Garner) as a 
heroic barbarian lead of slightly 
less-than-Schwarzeneggerian 
proportions, the film was unin¬ 
spired. As if in a bid to broaden 
the fi I m's appeal to fans of the 
popular teenaged sex comedies 
of the period, Kathleen Beller 
played a lusty princess whose 
primary character trait was her 


sound of Hugo Friedhofer's 
adventure scores from the '40s 
and '50s. The opening overture is 
a romp and a half, contrasting a 
bold adventure theme against a 
sweeping, romantic bit of her¬ 
aldry for strings. The rest of the 
score is an equal balance of 
swordplay and sorcery, with the 
latter element underscored by 
lots of grumbling mysterioso 
playing in the manner of J ohn 
Wi 11 i ams's R aiders of the L ost 
Ark. The warm, romantic string 
writing, designed to recall the 
nobility of a vanished kingdom, 
graces cues like "The Kingdom 
of Eh-Dan," "Talon and the 
Mercenaries" and a love theme 
for groin-kicking princess Al ana. 

The highlight of the swash¬ 
buckling aspect of the score is 
"The Rebellion Begins," with 
Whitaker creating a wonderful, 
romping bit of battle music in the 
manner of Holst's 'J upiter" from 
ThePlandts, capped off by his 


But the smooth, romantic 
aspects (and dissonant "sorcery" 
cues) tend to come off far better 
than the expansive swashbuck- 
ling moments. 

Technically, the sound quality 
is not quite up to the original 
Varese SarabandeLP release 
(although this does boast a num¬ 
ber of previously unreleased 
cues); in particular, there's a 
stunning drop-off of one of the 
channels 58 seconds into track 
17, "Round Room Fight." This is 
peculiar given that this cue was 
part of the original LP release, so 
the album master should have 
been available to the CD's pro¬ 
ducers. 

Regardless of the quibbles, this 
is an enjoyable release that fills 
another hole in the early'80s 
renaissance of orchestral scores. 
Whitaker's score won't win any 
awards, but it's tuneful and one 
of the most goofiIy enjoyable 
works released during this period. 


It's just a shame that neither the 
composer nor the fi I m are ever 
likely to achieve the stature nec¬ 
essary to prompt a re-recording of 
this score, because it could cer¬ 
tainly useone. —Jeff Bond 

Nineteen Eighty-Four ★★★ 

DOMINIC MULDOWNEY (1984) 
Airstrip OneAOD 1984 
24 tracks-54:28 

I 'm sad to say that I can 
remember when 1984 sound¬ 
ed I ike a pretty futuriStic date. 
Author George Orwell picked the 
year by transposing the last two 
digits of the year in which he 
wrote his dystopian saga of the 
pitfalls of socialism, 1948, and it 
was good for at least 36 years of 
ch i 11 s any ti me the date was 
brought up. But by the time 
Michael Radford produced his 
cinematic vision of the novel (an 
earlier version had been filmed by 
L ogan's R un di rector M i chael 
Anderson in 1956), the year was 
upon us and the director had to 
take pai ns to poi nt out to the 
public that 1984 was as much a 
state of mind as it was an histori¬ 
cal date. 

Radford's film was produced at 
the height of the second "British 
invasion" of Brit rock groups, and 
after the difficult film tested poor¬ 
ly with an introspective orches¬ 
tral score by Dominic Muldowney, 
its distributors elected to bring in 
Annie Lennox and Dave Stewart 
of the Eurythmicsto rescore the 
movie with a mix of instrumental 
grooves and melancholy songs. 
The result was a nice album, but 
an i neffecti ve accompan i ment to 
a brutally grim movie. What 
remained of Muldowney's score 
was a prideful Iy bittersweet 
anthem for Orwell's fictional 
country of Oceania heard at the 
film's opening and a few other 
odds and ends. 

This album allows listeners to 
exper i ence M u I downey's f u 11 
score for the fi rst ti me. The mood 
ranges from the propagan di Stic 
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pomp and circumstance of the 
Oceania state and court music 
(including a fanfare based on a 
motif from Holst's'] upiter") to 
far more introspective orchestral 
groupings for the victimized J ohn 
H urt character, many of which 
feature the eerie, depressing 
sound of the ondes martenot, a 
favorite instrument of E Imer 
Bernstein's. Also featured are 
some creepily nationalistic songs 
sung by female and children's 
choirs, underscoring the servile 
role women and children play in 
this defeated society 
All in all it's a sound that is far 
more convi nci ng for the fi I m than 
what the Eurhythmies produced, 
but its merits as an album are 
somewhat more questionable 
si nee the diversity of styles and 
the ambient quality of many of 
the more subdued cues makes for 
less-than-gripping listening. Still, 
it's interesting to hear what the 
filmmakers originally had in 
mind. —j.b. 

Johnny Cool ★★★★ 

BILLY MAY (1963) 

Rykodisc RCD 10744 
12 tracks - 31:47 

T liey don't make jazz scores 
I ike they used to. Sure, 
many composers today reg¬ 
ularly usejazz ensembles and cre¬ 
ate some great music. J ohn Barry 
is a living legend of the jazz score. 
But back in the day, jazz scores 
were composed by artists who 
wrote and arranged jazz music 
for a living, not film composers 
who felt that jazz would be an 
appropriate style for the film. I'm 
talking sustained hi-hat punctu¬ 
ated by trumpet hits and broken 
by a bass then picked up by the 
whole ensemble big band music. 

Billy May is just such a com¬ 
poser. H i s fi I mography i ncl udes 
Tony R ome and epi sodes of the 
'60s Batman and The Green 
Hornet series, but the bulk of his 
life's work was writing and 
arrangi ng for the I i kes of B i ng 
Crosby and Frank Sinatra. (He 
also did the big band arrange¬ 
ments for J ames H orner i n 
Cocoon and * batteries not includ¬ 
ed.) May's romping, witty score to 
J ohnnyCool, a 1963 Vegas/gang¬ 
ster flick, exemplifies not only his 
technical proficiency but also the 
lighthearted flare that his bene¬ 


factors so enjoyed working with. 

The score opens with a brassy 
number, “The Lizard,'' that alter¬ 
nates between a solo sax and a 
chorus of horns, whi le the percus¬ 
sion and bass keep the tempo 
kickin' in the background. The 
sound i s sophi sti cated but I oose, 
not bound by the rules of formal 
music; it's the “nobody tells me 
what to do" attitude of a Las 
Vegas mobster. 

M ay rol I s ri ght i nto the next 
cue with a repeated low chord on 
piano paired with a bouncing hi- 
hat, which is slowly taken over by 
a mounting chorus of brass. A 
solo trumpet spirals upward to a 
crescendo, then everything drops 
except the percussion and piano, 
which twitters over high notes 
until the brass builds again and 
the music takes off. The whole 
sequence repeats and then 
ascends into a big brass flare and 
drum-roll finale. 

Most of the rest of the score is 
lower key than the flashy open¬ 
ing, but May keeps about the atti¬ 
tude of easy sophistication. I n the 
‘) ohnny Cool" theme, May opens 
with a wry, slow beat cocktail 
party theme, but halfway through 
kicks the tempo into high gear, 
letting J oh nny's dangerous, hit¬ 
man side shine through. The 
album wraps up with two songs 
performed by Sammy Davis, J r., 
who plays a supporting role in the 
film as a one-eyed gangster. 

May's flash and blaring trum¬ 
pets area style that is little heard 
these days in film. For all the 
wonderful jazz musicians out 
there, there are few scores that 
real I y groove. J ohnny Cool 
grooves. —Tim Kurkoski 

I Want to Live! ★★★ 1 / 2 

J OHNNY MAN DEL (1958) 

Rykodisc RCD 10743 
22 tracks - 59:22 

J | ohnny Mandel's I Want to 
Live! is far more subtle 
| than the brassy big band 
und of J ohnnyCool. The gris¬ 
ly true-l ife story of Barbara 
Graham, a murderess sent to 
the gas chamber, warrants a 
complex and somber score. 

The album actually starts out 
rather chi rpi Iy, as the story fol¬ 
lows our playgirl heroine from 
party to party on the coast of 
California. In some of the night¬ 


club scenes, jazz great Gerry 
Mulligan and an ensemble are 
featured playing source cues writ¬ 
ten by Mandel. The real Barbara 
Graham was a big fan of 
Mulligan, and these cues (as well 
as some heard on a radio) are 
included as the last six tracks of 
the Ryko CD—actually a compan¬ 
ion album to the soundtrack LP, 
meani ng you get two records on 
one disc with this release. 

As the ci rcle begi ns to close on 
Barbara, the jazz gets more mel¬ 
low. “Stakeout" begins with a 
somber melody, then abruptly 
transforms into a percussive 
chase sequence, not uni ike what 
J erry Goldsmith would create ten 
years later with Plandtofthe 
Apes. As “Barbara Surrenders," 
the melody is subdued but retains 
the cocky edge of Barbara's per¬ 
sonal ity. 

The tone of the score turns 
from somber to melancholy after 
Barbara is given the death sen¬ 
tence. Long, slow trumpet pas¬ 
sages backed by throbbing, paced 
percussion count the time until 
Barbara's fate. The “Death 
Scene" replaces the horns with an 
eerie piccolo played at the bottom 
of its register. 

For those of us who prefer 
more melodic or exuberant jazz, 
the weighty subject matter of / 
Want to L ive! makes the score a 
I ittle dry H owever, for jazz enthu¬ 
siasts and fans of the classic era 
of jazz scores, Ryko's new release 
should be a treasure. -t.k. 

The Golden Voyage of Sinbad 
★★★ 

MIKLOS ROZSA (1974) 

Prometheus PCD 148 
18 tracks - 54:27 

pedal effects ace Ray 
Harryhausen and his pro¬ 
ducer Charles H. Schneer 
almost single-handedly preserved 
Bernard Herrmann's respectabili¬ 
ty in the early '60s as fewer and 
fewer “A" picture assignments 
came his way Weaned on the 
lush, seminal orchestral rum- 
bl i ngs of M ax Stei ner's King 
Kong and Miklos Rozsa's Thief of 
Baghdad , Harryhausen recog¬ 
nized the value of music in his 
fantasy films and plucked his tal¬ 
ent from the Golden Age, not 
only with Herrmann but with 
J erome M oross (T he Valley of 



Gwangi) and Rozsa himself, 
returning to the Arabian Nights 
feel of Thief of B agdad for The 
Golden Voyage of Sinbad, 
Harryhausen's second Sinbad 
adventure. The film is colorful, 
with Tom Baker as a vile, stento¬ 
rian villain and with a host of 
awe-i nspi ri ng effects creati ons, 
not the least of which was bur¬ 
nished actress Caroline Munro, 
who does for harem costumes 
what Raquel Welch did for fur 
bikinis in OneMillion YearsB.C. 

Rozsa's score features a gor¬ 
geously exotic, sea-swept title 
theme for Sinbad, a delicate and 
sympathetic romantic melody for 
Munro's slave girl, and tons of 
Easternized, eerie atmosphere 
for the film's magical sequences. 
There are also some stupendous, 
kinetic action cues, notably 



■Mi-nr 


■ lira! 


“TheSiren," “TheChart" and 
“Sinbad Fights Kali," a rousing 
oriental piece for the adventur¬ 
er's swordfight with a six-armed 
statue brought to life by black 
magic. “Fountain of Destiny" 
also features wonderfully bright 
repeating textures for brass, 
chimes and harp. 

Unfortunately, the original 
film's budget was limited and 
Rozsa's score was recorded by a 
small orchestra under less-than- 
optimal conditions. It was 
released on LP at the time, but 
the original masters have long 
since been lost. No information is 
provided about the sources for 
this CD version, but judging by 
the Rice Krispies-like crunching 
that abounds in every track, a 
good guess is that it was mas¬ 
tered off an LP (which, at 55 min¬ 
utes, featured a lot of material 
jammed into those grooves). 

Despite the miracles of modern 
sound editing, there's only so 
much that can be done with this 
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Setting 0 Id Scores 

sort of source material, so The 
Golden Voyage of 5inbad mi ght 
just be the worst-sounding sound¬ 
track CD of the year. It's certainly 
worth a listen for the music, and 
Rozsa fans wi 11 have to have it, 
but without access to the original 
tapes this score looks I ike a prime 
candidate for a re-recording. 

Given the small size of Rozsa's 
original orchestra and the fact 
that it sounds like it was recorded 


in a somewhat better light than 
his more bombastic efforts. Of 
Young's Greatest Show on Earth 
titletheme, I would agree with 
Bill Whitaker's left-handed com- 
pl i ment i n the I i ner notes that it's 
at least more interesting than 
most genuine circus marches. The 
Uninvited, a well-mounted ghost 
story from 1944, sports a popular 
melody (“Stella by Starlight”) 
and a score full of slithering 
impressionism for the spooky 
goings-on. It benefits greatly from 


his silky romantic score is some¬ 
thing you can imagine Steiner 
having composed. Apart from the 
tuneful opening, highlights 
i ncl ude two boi sterous montages 
(“Machine Montage” and 
“Tobacco Montage”) that should 
give listeners serious nicotine 
cravings, and a lengthy, effective¬ 
ly melodramatic climactic cue 
(“Southern Vengeance—The 
Fire—Finale”). So, Messrs. 
Morgan and Stromberg, this 
album didn't make me completely 



in a wine cellar, this might be one 
of the rare cases in which the 
original performance could be 
improved upon. For an example 
of what that might sound like, 
check out the Silva Screen compi¬ 
lation, TheEpic Film Scores of 
Mi kids Rozsa. — j.b. 

The Uninvited: The Classic Film 
M usic of Victor Young ★★★★ 

VICTOR YOUNG 
Marco Polo 8.225063 
22 tracks - 69:28 

've never been a big fan of 
Victor Young. I tend to associ¬ 
ate him mostly with bad Cecil 
B. DeMilie pictures (of which The 
Greatest Show on Earth, whose 
title music opens this disc, is a 
good example), and to lump him 
in with those Golden Age crafts¬ 
men I ike Max Steiner who always 
seemed to be quoting national 
anthems. The Golden Age com¬ 
posers who have passed the test 
of ti me for me are FI errmann, 
Korngold and Rosza, men who 
had such incredibly distinctive 
personal styles that their music 
transcends the conventions of 
their era. 

That having been said, this 
album from Marco Polo's Bill 
Stromberg and J ohn Morgan 
(once agai n hel mi ng the M oscow 
Symphony Orchestra) puts Young 


an understated approach that 
emphasi zes del i cate creepi ness 
rather than brash horror effects 
(which were already being done 
quite effectively across town at 
Universal at the time). 

Recording a Max Fleischer car¬ 
toon score is something of a coup, 
and while Fleischer's GL////Var's 
Travels an i mated movi e i s I argel y 
forgotten today, it did give Young 
the opportunity to play around 
with a mix of contemporary songs 
in the manner of Warner's Carl 
Stalling, although with consider¬ 
ably less manic results. Oddly, 30 
seconds into the main title Young 
takes off on a tune that creates a 
similar vibe to FI erbert Stothart's 
openi ng to The Wizard of Oz, 
written the same year. For me, 
the biggest thrill on this album 
was hearing Young quote “It's a 
FI ap-FI ap-FI appy Day,” a song i n 
many of Fleischer's shorts. 
There's an adequately stormy 
introductory cue and Young's use 
of choir throughout is a gorgeous 
example of the scoring conceits of 
the period. 

Bright Leaf is a melodious 
score for what appears to be a 
1950 precursor to Falcon's Crest, 
about the ambitions of a tobacco 
farmer played by Gary Cooper. 
Young took over the project from 
an overbooked Max Steiner, and 


turn the corner on Young, but it 
did make me appreciate his work 
more. —j.b. 

Lawrence of Arabia ★★★ 

MAURICE JARRE (1962) 
CinephileCIN CD 008 
12 tracks - 33:27 

L awrence of Arabia is one of 
those cinematic master¬ 
pieces tarred by the “it's 
good for you” curse. That's the 
same curse that wi 11 make anyone 
in their right mind flee in terror 
from a screening of Citizen Kane, 
despite the fact that Kane and 
L awrence are two of the most 
deliriously enjoyable big-screen 
experiences that can be had on 
this earth. Suffice it to say that 
just because a movie is called a 
masterpiece doesn't mean that it 
can't be entertaining, as the 
I ucky few who were abl e to vi ew a 
70mm print of Lawrence of 
Arabia during the recent 
Columbia 75th Anniversary Film 
Festival discovered. 

David Lean's film is epic in a 
way that most modern movies 
can never hope to be, with stun¬ 
ning non-digital vistas of human 
beings dwarfed by the gargantu¬ 
an landscape of the desert and 
with characters so magnificent 
that they still hold their own 
against the staggering scenery. 
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Maurice J arre's eerie, deeply 
romantic score is a perfect 
match for Lean's molten 
imagery. Although Lawrence is 
primarily remembered for 
J arre's sweeping desert theme, 
the romping British schoolboy 
theme that launches the main 
title perfectly captures the char¬ 
acter of Peter O'Toole's T.E. 
Lawrence, who was at heart a 
kind of innocent little boy at 
play in the boundless sandbox of 
the Sahara Desert. Between 
J arre's incorporation of authen¬ 
tic Bedouin instrumentation 
and his use of the ondes 
martenot to bring a mystical, 
organic aura to the desert, there 
have been few more perfect 
marriages between music and 
film. 

The original mono soundtrack 
album master is, sadly, all that 
remains of J arre's original 
orchestral performance, conduct¬ 
ing the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and it's not getting 
any younger. The album has been 
available in numerous renditions 
over the years and was released 
on CD by Varese Sarabande in 
the late '80s. A re-recording of 
most of the score conducted by 
Tony Bremner was released in 
conjunction with the restored 
1988 re-release of the film: unfor¬ 
tunately, like Leonard Rosenman, 
J arre is somewhat of a law unto 
himself and seems to be the only 
one who really understands his 
music well enough to conduct it 
coherently. 

That leaves us with this scant 
half hour of original music from 
the movie, and despite the protes¬ 
tations of this being a “high- 
fidelity, remastered” recording, 
the sound quality here is proba¬ 
bly the worst yet obtained from 
the original masters. In addition 
to channel drop-outs in “Miracle” 
and wow and wobble all over the 
place, cues like “Lawrence and 
the Body Guard” are so decayed 
that they barely even sound like 
the same music anymore, and in 
an effort to el i mi nate what must 
be outrageous tape hiss, the quiet 
sections of the score have been 
dialed down almost to inaudibili¬ 
ty. Honestly, they'd have been 
better off burning this from a 
Varese CD. I t's truly a tragedy, 
because this is certainly one of 
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the most important, legendary 
film scores ever written and it 
deserves to be preserved in its 
original form. So whileJ arre's 
score is one of those rare 
★★★★★ classics, this latest 
album reissue rates considerably 
lower. At least we still have the 
movie.... —j.b. 

The Eagle Has Landed ★★★ 

LALOSCHIFRIN (1977) 

Aleph 009 • 19 tracks - 50:58 

T ie EagleHasL anded i s one 
ofafewWWII conspiracy 
thrillers made in the'70s 
(another was the Laurence 
Rosenthal-scored Brass Target); 
this one involved a plot by a 
group of German officers to kid¬ 
nap Winston Churchill during the 
pivotal moments of the war. The 
score has been issued before in a 
brief selection of about 20 min¬ 
utes, coupled with The Four 
Muskdteers and Voyage of the 
Damned ; this release from 
Schifrin'sown label appears to 
resurrect most of the score. 

Coming from Lalo Schifrin, 
this is a well-crafted but ultimate¬ 
ly pedestrian effort. Schifrin 
seems more at home in the urban 
environs of grittier thrillers like 
Dirty Harry, where he can bring a 
truly scary sensi bi I ity to the con¬ 
ventional crime-thriller idioms of 
jazz and rock (his Scorpio theme 
from Dirty Harry is a hair-raising 
reworking of a riff from some 
classic hard rock hit from the late 
'60s), or in the alien worlds of 
bizarre genres like kungfu ( Enter 
the Dragon ). Like Voyage of the 
Damned, The Eagle Has L anded 
skillfully employs all the correct 
effects for this type of movie with¬ 
out carving out any new territory. 
The one exception is a weird, 
cheerful whistling theme (''Eagle 
Falls in Love”) which has tremen¬ 
dous potential to add a creepy 
aura of paranoia to the plot, but 
which seems to be used in a 
straight-faced, lyrical manner. 

Schifrin's score is written 
mostly for strings, woodwinds 
and brass, but the cymbalom is 
used as a marker for the obses- 
sion behind the operation, as well 
as for more lyrical effects in cues 
Iike "The Swan.” "F light of the 
Eagles” has the quality of 
Schifrin's"ThePlot” musicfrom 
Mission: Impossible Oddly, in 


cues Iike "FIight of the Eagles” 
and "Eagle Versus Fox” the score 
seems to be channel i ng effects 
from Ron Goodwin's Where 
Eagles Dare, another star-stud¬ 
ded WWII adventure. —j.b. 

Paper Tiger ★★★ 

ROYBUDD (1975) 

CinephileCIN CD 012 
16 tracks - 50:49 

oy Budd (1946-1993) was 
something of a J ames 
H orner-type fi I m scori ng 
phenom a decade earlier. Like 
Horner, he was gifted with an 
amazing talent for orchestral 
music and for matching it to 
drama; he wrote in bold strokes 
wh i ch were si mi I ar from fi I m to 
film, and he forged his film scor¬ 
ing style, at least at first, out of 
his contemporaries' best nuggets 
(for Budd, this meant Barry, 
Schifrin, Fielding, Mancini and 
Goldsmith). Unlike Horner, he 
actually was British, and he came 
from the jazz world. 

Paper Tiger is a 1975 film star¬ 
ring David N iven as a tutor to a 


young, wealthy Asian boy who 
must come to face his own cow¬ 
ardice when the two are kid¬ 
napped. As such it didn't offer a 
chance for the urban Schifrin 
grooves that mark the best of 
Budd, as in Fear Is the Key and 
The Black Windmill (seeVol. 4, 
No. 5). Instead, there are two 
songs with lyrics by the legendary 
Sammy Cahn—which are unfor¬ 
tunately performed by dated- 
sounding choral groups over pop 
backings, and sound cheesy today, 
like imitation Mancini. The scor- 
i ng, however, i ncl udes del i cate 
Asian material reminiscent of 
Goldsmith's The Sand Pebbles, 
and colorful action scoring of the 
kind Budd brought out in buckets 
when stuff started happening on¬ 


screen. 

Budd is one of those secondary 
figures of film music I probably 
would never have encountered 
had I not been the editor of a 
soundtrack magazine. But having 
been exposed to his albums much 
more than his fi I ms, I 've become 
a fan of his adept and usually 
large-scaled underscoring. Who 
knows how some people can 
make an orchestra really sing at a 
young age, but Budd had the gift, 
and even if his style painted him 
i nto a corner as to the fi I ms he 
was best at, he left some great 
work behind. —Lukas Kendall 

Irving Berlin in Hollywood 
★★★★ 

IRVING BERLIN 
R hi no R2 75614 • 25 tracks - 77:46 
o what's Irving Berlin 
doing in a magazine devot¬ 
ed to dramati c fi I m musi c? 
FSMers know that Berlin did not 
contribute any fiery musical 
scores to the fi I m-score canon. 

H owever, he did pen some 1,500 
songs (and received seven 


Academy Award nominations) in 
his 101-year lifetime—many of 
which became almost instant- 
standards. Whether stirring us 
with patriotic fervor ("God Bless 
America”) or holiday sentiment 
(theOscar-winning "White 
Christmas"), Berlin had a lyrical 
synergy that went beyond tenu¬ 
ous, pleasing tunes—it created 
the moniker of what we cal I the 
"standard.” 

I rving Berlin in H dlywood cel - 
ebrates his songs as used in such 
H ol I ywood musi cal s as Easter 
Parade Top Hat, AnnieGet Your 
Gun and The Great Ziegfdd, 
tunes that he either composed for 
the picture or adapted from previ¬ 
ous works. The 25 songs are from 
films released between 1927-54, 


and considering his prodigious 
output, it just ski ms the top. This 
could easily have been a 2CD set, 
but Rhino has chosen the single¬ 
disc course. 

This Berlin compilation is part 
of Rhino's current foray into 
"personality soundtracks.” It's 
been an uneven series to be sure. 
Granted, stuff I ike Fred Astai re & 
Ginger R ogers at R KO, M ario 
Lanza at M-G-M and J udy 
Garland in Hollywood have al I 
featured jiffy liner notes and 
snazzy remastering. On the debit 
side, these releases fall short of 
maki ng the same i mpact that 
Rhino's score-only soundtracks 
have made: North by Northwest, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold: The 
Warner Bros. Years, Gone with 
the Wind, How the West Was Won, 
Ben-Hur and especially the, 
ahem, haunting score to 
Poltergeist. These have been 
Rhino's shining beacons. 

Still, it is cool to listen to Fred 
Astai re croon "Steppin' Out with 
My Baby" and even Clark Gable 
warble "Puttin' on the Ritz,” 


rather than some ill-advised 
rehash by a pop singer wanna-be. 

I t's I i ke getti ng M om's appl e pi e 
made by Mom herself—instead of 
a pasty imitation. Even with this 
album, some of the selections 
have been gleaned from earlier 
and even other labels, but who's 
counting? The wonderful insou¬ 
ciance, charm and elegance of 
Berlin's songs create a wistful 
and lilting ambiance, earning 
them a valid place in Hollywood's 
musical milieu. 

Irving Berlin in Hollywood is a 
winner, complete with compre¬ 
hensive liner notes by Ian 
Whitcomb. Berlin's songs are, 
indeed, classics that are as endur- 
i ng as they are endeari ng. J erome 
Kern said it best: "I rving Berlin 
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Setting 0 Id Scores 

has no place in American music. 
He/s American music" 

—Chris Robinson 

Watch the Skies ★★★ 

VARIOUS 

Sonic I mages SID-8901 
16 tracks-73:29 

atch the Skies is vir¬ 
tually indistinguish¬ 
able from the parade 
of compilations that have 
marched out of Silva Screen's 
vault in the past few years, but at 
least this disc is marked by a cou¬ 
ple of previously unavailable addi¬ 
tions. The thematic connection 
between all the disparate cues 
here is alien invaders, so Watch 
the Skies launches (not with 
Dimitri Tiomkin's The Thing, as 
you might expect from the title) 
with the Cincinnati Pops doing a 
nice take on Herrmann's The Day 
the Earth Stood Still, followed by 
the anti-Day the Earth Stood 
Still , Danny Elfman's Mars 
Attacks! in a performance by the 
City of Prague Orchestra that 
lacks the frenetic, psychotic quali¬ 
ty of Elfman's original. 

The Prague does a somewhat 
more successful reading of Chris 
Young's atmospheric end title to 
Species, followed by Michael 
Chertock's piano performance of 
selections from Williams's E.T. 
(from a Tel arc CD of piano-per¬ 
formed film music) and the City 
of Prague doing Alan Silvestri's 
end title to Contact. Then 
there's the bluesy synth and 
harmonica opening to They 
Live! byj ohn Carpenter and 
Alan Howarth, andj ohn Beal 
doing some convincing and cost- 
effective synth versions of 
E Ifman's Men in Black and 
Predator main titles. It's still 
i mpossi bl e to escape the quaver- 
ing, bleeping sound that synthe¬ 
sizers produce, but these are 
detailed reproductions of the 
licks from the original works. 

Richard Band's music for 
Aliens—The R ide basi cal I y adapts 
J ames H orner's Aliens score for 
synth and (much smaller) orches¬ 
tra, and while Horner's work is 
acknowledged in the credits, it's a 
continuing source of annoyance 
that J erry Goldsmith's obvious 
contribution to the opening sec¬ 


tion of music isn't recognized 
(indeed, Horner's score is impos¬ 
sible to imagine without the two- 
note flute motif and echoed col- 
legno effects Goldsmith brought 
to the original). Goldsmith's origi¬ 
nal end title music is further 
diminished by a lifeless reading 
from the Orchestra of the 
Americas under the baton of Bill 
Broughton. 

One welcome addition to the 
disc is Denny Zeitlin's effective 
main title to the excel lent 1978 
remake of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers—great, old-fashioned 
horror music which captures a 
sense of hideous awe and anguish 
at what is about to unfold as the 
film opens with an outer space 
montage of al ien pod creatures 
emigrating to Earth. This segues 
smoothly into Elliot Goldenthal's 
rustling opening music to the 
cabl e tel efi I m R oswdI and 
Christopher Franke's new age-ish 
sonic ambiance for the Stephen 
King adaptation, The 
Tommyknockers (clearly the work 
of the composer of Babylon 5). 
Michael Hoenig's epilogue music 
to Dark Skies i s i n the same el ec- 
tronic vein with a slow, regretful 
pulse and would-be brass chorus 
to illustrate the goings-on on the 
defunct NBC sci-fi show that 
begot Voyager's J eri Ryan. 

There's an amusing rendition 
of Mark Snow's X-Files theme in 
the styl e of Al an H ovhaness from 
what sounds I ike a much more 
interesting album than this one, 
Delos's Mozart TV (DE 3222). 
Then the City of Prague 
Orchestra inevitably returns in 
the fi nal track as they take on 
David Arnold's Independence 
Day, but this time they have the 
conductor of the original perfor¬ 
mance, Nicholas Dodd, on tap, 
and this interpretation is actually 
a bit more vibrant and enthused 
than the original. 

The fact that Sonic I mages 
apparently has no corporate con¬ 
nection to Silva Screen at least 
means that there's refreshing 
candor about the origins of a 
number of these pieces, half of 
which have been culled from ear¬ 
lier compilations done by Silva 
and other companies (while Silva 
itself has a tendency to reshuffle 


and reissue their library of City of 
Prague recordings so often that 
it's impossible to tel I what's new 
and what isn't). —j.b. 

The Bergman Suites: 

The Classic Film Music of Erik Nordgren 
★★ x / 2 

ERIK NORDGREN 
Marco Polo 8.223682 
24 tracks - 53:38 

n his copious liner notes for 
this release, one-name-won- 
der-conductor Adriano 
declares that "very little of [Erik 
Nordgren's] film music indulges 
i n the contemporary cl iches of 
Hollywood films." It's curious 
then that much of this music 
comes off as middle-of-the-road 
Golden Age film scoring with a 
touch of non-specific folksiness 
thrown in for good measure. 

M uch of the music seems to be 
composed along the dramatic 
I ines of H errmannesque i ntro- 
spection, solitude, and self-exami¬ 
nation. However, Nordgren's 
music lacks Herrmann's sense of 
color, vibrancy, and most impor¬ 
tantly, economy. Nordgren's 
music is never overblown, but it's 
so lushly over-orchestrated that 
scarcely a passage avoids the grip 
of a five-voice string section. And 
whenever the composer utilizes a 
scaled-down sound, it's often flat 
and uninvolving. ("Swindleand 
Deceit" from The Face comes to 
mind.) Only the Wild 
Strawberries suite manages to 
generate some coloriStic interest. 

However, it's possible that I'm 
placing too much of the blame on 
Nordgren's shoulders. The entire 
disc is hampered by a dynamical¬ 
ly neutered performance by the 
Slovak Radio Symphony 
Orchestra under Adriano. The 
few moments that do dare to 
move beyond a mezzo forte often 
come completely unglued. It's 
unclear if this is supposed to be 
some sort of sardonic editorializ¬ 
ing on the conductor's part, or 
simply a lack of ensemble control. 
If you're looking for a good intro¬ 
duction to a composer you may 
not be familiar with, keep wait¬ 
ing. This one doesn't make much 
of a first impression. 

—Doug Adams 
FSM 




Welcome to the 
FSM Marketplace. 
We're pleased to offer 
hard-to-find, unusual 
soundtrack-related 
products. 
To order, use the 
handy mailer 
bound into the maga¬ 
zine between pages 40 
& 41. 


THE CLASSICS 
CHARTER CLUB 

Want to step to the 
front of the line? Simply 
send us your name, address 
and credit card information 
(VISA, MasterCard or American 
Express), and we will send you 
automatically each CD as it is 
released. You can return any 
disc for a full refund or credit 
within 30 days. Each CD will 
cost $19.95 plus shipping ($3 
U.S. /Canada, or $5 rest of 
world); charges will be 
processed at the time of ship¬ 
ping. 

Pre-order A Send 

me Everything! 

Pre-order B Send me 

each subsequent Silver Age 
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John Barry's First Western 
Score ! Two decades before Dances 
with Wolves, John Barry scored this 
1970 character study of aging cow¬ 
boys (Lee Marvin and Jack Palance) 
with his impeccable melodic touch. 
The score (never before released) 
features a title song performed by 
Mama Cass, beautiful lyrical 
moments, a thunderous mustang- 


DeVol adventure score on 
one CD! Jerry Goldsmith's Patton 
(1970) is a brilliant definition of 
General Patton, from the jaunty 
Patton march to the echoplexed 
trumpet triplets that conjure up the 
ghosts of an ancient, martial past. 
Previous albums have been re- 
recordings; this is the original film 
soundtrack. The Flight of the Phoenix 


most outrageous western score, fea¬ 
turing bellicose brass, wild percussion 
and melodic Mexican nuggets. The CD 
features the score twice: in newly 
remixed stereo and in the mono mix 
originally made for the film. It's an 
audacious, rip-roaring hunk of Mexican 
adventure, never before available. 
You're gonna love it! 

$ 19.95 

The Return of 


Original unreleased 
soundtracks by John Williams! 
The Poseidon Adventure is the classic 
1972 Irwin Allen disaster movie, with 
Williams's stunning title theme and 
suspenseful interior passages. The 
Paper Chase is the acclaimed 1973 
comedy drama about Harvard law 
students, with music ranging from a 
light pop love theme to Baroque 
adaptations to the haunting "Passing 
of Wisdom." Also includes Americana 
6-min. main title to Conrack (197 4). 
$ 19.95 

Stagecoach/The Loner 

Original soundtracks by Jerry 
Goldsmith! Stagecoach is the 1966 


herding cue, and even a dash of 007. 
Also included are outtakes, source 
music, and the 45-rpm single record¬ 
ing of "The Good Times Are Coming." 
$ 19-95 

Prince Valiant 

The Classic Adventure Score 
by Franz Waxman ! Prince 
Valiant (1954) is a stirring knights- 
and-adventure work in the classic 
tradition of The Adventures of Robin 
Hood and Star Wars. It features a 
dynamic set of themes and varia¬ 
tions for the hero, princess, villain, 
mentor (sound familiar?) in a stirring 
symphonic setting. The CD includes 
the complete score as it survives 
today, newly remixed from the 20th 
Century-Fox archives in good stereo¬ 
phonic sound with bonus tracks. It's 
our first Golden Age Classic! 

$ 19.95 



(1965) is a superb adventure film 
about a cargo plane that crashes in 
the Sahara desert. Frank DeVol's 
rousing, kinetic score melodically 
delineates the film's sharply drawn 
conflicts and the characters' strug¬ 
gle against the encroaching threat of 
the desert. 


Dracula 

Gerald Fried 2CD set also 
including I Bury the Living, 

The Cabinet of Caligari and 
Mark of the Vampire. From the 
composer of Star Trek's "Amok Time" 
and "Catspaw" comes this historic 
2CD set of four of his early horror 
scores: The Return of Dracula (1958) 
is based on the Dies Irae, I Bury the 
Living (1958) features creepy harpsi¬ 
chord, The Cabinet of Caligari (1962) 


remake of the John Ford western. The 
Mbinstream CD is a re-recording; this 
CD is the first release of the original 
soundtrack, as conducted by the 
composer. The Loner is Goldsmith's 
complete contribution to the 1965 
western TV series by Rod Serling 
(sounds like Rio Conchos) : main and 
end titles and two episode scores. 
$19.95 

The Wild Bunch restored 
edition. Limited availability 



























































The Music of 
Star Trek: 
Profiles in Style 

by Jeff Bond 
This is the first-ever history 
cf Star Trek soundtracks, 
frcm the original series to 
the movies to the new incar¬ 


by Steven C. Smith 
Bernard Herrmann (1911- 
1975) stands as a towering 
figure in film music: not only 
was he the most influential 
film carposer of all time, 
who scored such classic 
films as Citizen Kane, 
Vertigo, Psycho and Taxi 
Driver, but he was an irasci- 



In fact, Barryphiles overall 
will be astounded at what is 
probably the biggest collec¬ 
tion of Barry photographs in 
the world, frcm all stages of 
his career—at work, at 
home, and at events. Also 
included is a complete 
film/discography and album 
and film artwork, sore in full 
aolor. 

Published by Samsom & Co., 
U.K. 244 pp., hardcover, 
illustrated. 

$44.95 

Overtones and 
Undertones: 
Reading Film 
Mu sic 

by Royal S. Brown 
Royal Brown is best-known 
as the longtime film music 
columnist for Fanfare maga¬ 
zine, whose illuminating 
reviews have placed film 
music in a serious academic 


nations, by FSM's own Jeff 
Bond, with a foreword by 
Star Ttek II and VI director 
Nicholas Meyer. Featured are 
interviews with composers 
Jerry Goldsmith, Alexander 
Courage, Fred Steiner, Gerald 
Fried, Leonard Rosenman, 
Cliff Eidelman, Dennis 
McCarthy, Ron Jones, Jay 
Chattaway, David Bell, Paul 
Baillargeon; producer Robert 
Justman; and music editor 
Gerry Sackman. 

The book also contains an 
up-to-date, complete list of 
every score written for all 
four TV series; a guide to 
understanding how certain 
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shows were tracked and 
credited; Classic Trek manu¬ 
script excerpts from Fred 
Steiner, Gerald Fried, Sol 
Kaplan and George Duning 
(in their own hand); and 
complete cue sheets from 
selected episodes and films. 
Published by Lone Eagle 
Publishing. 224 pages, soft- 
cover, illustrated. 

$17.95 

A Heart at Fire's 
Center: The Life and 
Music of Bernard 
Herrmann 


ble, passionate personality 
famous for his temper and 
outbursts. This 1991 book is 
the definitive biography of 
the legendary composer, 
covering his film, television, 
radio and concert work as 
well as his personal life: from 
his beginnings in New York 
City through his three mar¬ 
riages and many professional 
associations. 

This bock is actually still 
inprint, but it can be hard 
to find. It is a brillia nt illrm i - 
nation of the musician and 
the man and probably the 
best film composer biogra¬ 
phy ever written. 

Published by University of 
California Press. 416 pp., 
hardcover. 

$39.95 

U.S. Exclusive-Only 
from FSM 

John Barry: A 
Life in Music 

by Geoff Leonard, 

Pete Walker and 
Gareth Bramley 
This 8.5" by 10.75" tome is 
a definitive history of John 
Barry's music and career, 
frcm his earliest days as a 
British rock and roller to his 
most recent films and 
London concert. It is not a 
personal biography but 
rather a comprehensive 
chronicle of every single 
thing John Barry has ever 
done: frcm records to films 
to television to concerts, 
with plenty of primary 
source material from Barry 
and his many collaborators. 

James Bond fans will be 
thrilled by the many behind- 
the-scenes photographs 
(from scoring sessions for 
You Only Live Twice, 

Diamonds Are Forever and 
The Living Daylights) and 
infonmation relating to 007. 



context as well as enter¬ 
tained with their shap 
observations. Overtones and 
Undertones is his 1994 
book, the first-ever serious 
theoretical study of music in 
film. It explores the relation¬ 
ships between film, music 
and narrative and chronicles 
the aesthetics of the art 
form through several eras. 
Key works analyzed are The 
Sea Hawk (Komgold), 

Double Indemnity (Rozsa), 
Laura (Raksin), Prokofiev's 
music for Eisenstein, 
Herrmann's music for 
Hitchcock, and several 
scores for the films of Jean- 



Luc Godard. 


A supplemental section fea¬ 



tures Brown's probing inter¬ 
views with Rozsa, Raksin, 
Herrrmann, Nbncini, Jarre, 
Schifrin, Barry and Shore. 

If you are a film student 
interested in writing about 
film music, you have to read 
this book. 

Published by University of 
California Press. 396 pp., 
softcover. 

$24.95 

Dimitri Tiomkin: A 
Portrait 

by Christopher Palmer 
This 1984 book (TE. Books, 
out of print!) by the late 
Christopher Palmer is the 
authoritative study of leg¬ 
endary composer Dimitri 
Tiomkin (1894-1979). Long 
out of print, a few copies 
have surfaced from the U.K. 
publisher and are now for 
sale—when they're gone, 
they're gone! The book is 
hardback, 144 pp., and 
divided into three sections: a 
biography, overview of 
Tiarkin in an historical per¬ 
spective, and specific cover¬ 
age of his major landmarks 
(Lost Horizon, High Noon, 
the Hitchcock films. Giant, 

55 Days at Peking and many 
more). Also includes a com¬ 
plete filmography, 41 b&w 
photos, and 9 color plates. 
Rare! 

$24.95 

VideoHound's 
Soundtracks: 


_ THE 

Click Rook 
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Music from the 
Movies , Broadway 
and Television 

Edited by Didier C. 
Deutsch. 

Foreword by Lukas 
Kendall 

This massive 1024-page 


book contains reviews of 
over 2,000 soundtrack CDs, 
rated frcm one to five 
"bones," with complete cred¬ 
its and track lists for each 
disc. Many of the reviews are 
by FSM's hardy veteran writ¬ 
ers: Jeff Bond, Andy Dursin, 
Lukas Kendall and Paul 
MacLean. The ultimate guide 
for those indecisive moments 
while looking at catalogs or 
discs in a used bin. Includes 
cross-indexes by composer, 
title, rating, orcbestrator, 
conductor, performer and 
song title, as well as a com¬ 
pilation CD of tracks frcm 
Hollywood Records. 

$ 24.95 

Film Composers 
Guide 

1997-1998 Fourth 
Edition 

Compiled and Edited 
by 

Vincent J. Francillon 
This is the ultimate resource 
for finding out what com¬ 
posers have scored what 
films—over 2,600 com¬ 
posers cross-referenced with 
25,000 films! Never be puz¬ 
zled again. Also contains 
agency contacts. Academy 
Award winners and nomi¬ 
nees, record company 
addresses and more. 8.5" by 
11", 416 pp. Lone Eagle 
Publishing. Retail price $55; 
Special to FSM readers: 
$39.95 

Out-of-Print-Cheap! 

McNally's Price 
Guide for Collectible 
Soundtrack Records 
(1950-1990) 

by Keith and Dorie 
McNally 

This 1994 LP price guide 
was an attempt by mail¬ 
order dealer West Point 
Records to compete with 
the existing soundtrack 
guide by Jerry Osborne. 240 
pages in all, it features 780 
black and white photos of 
rare album covers along with 
exhaustive listings (over 
2300 in all) for 12", 10" and 
7" LPs, plus sections on 
television soundtracks, origi¬ 
nal casts and foreign edi¬ 
tions. It also has a lengthy 
introductory section with 
essays on soundtrack LP col¬ 
lecting, including information 
on foreign markets. 

McNally's Price Guide orig¬ 
inally sold for $29.95. Now 
out-of-print (West Point 
Records itself having gotten 
out of the business), remain¬ 
ing copies are available frcm 
FSM for a mere: 

$9.95 



























books 

...for composers 

I The Click Book 

Comprehensive Timing 
Tables for Synchronizing 
Music to Film 

Created by USC student and 
composer Cameron Rose. 
Click-tempo tables for 6-0 
through 32-0 frame click- 
tempos (6-0, 6-1, 6-2, 
etc.)... Each timing table 
covers beat 1 to beat 999 
at the given click-terrpo... 
Large, bold, easy-to-read 
click-terrpo values and equiv¬ 
alent metronomic values at 
the top of each page... 

Timing, frame and footage 
breakdowns for rhythmic 
subdivisions within each click- 
tempo—including compound 
meters... Listing and tutorial 
of standard timing-conver¬ 
sion formulas for 24 fps film 
speed... Tutorial in SMPIE-to- 
Absolute time conversion... 
Frames-to-Seconds conver¬ 
sion tables for U.S. and 
European film and video 
speeds. 430 pp. Price is the 
industry standard for click 
books; this one gives more 
value for money! 

$149.95 

New Edition! 

1999 Film/TV 
Music Guide 

From the Music Business 
Registry 

Is your career worth invest¬ 
ing $95? Contains exhaustive 
I directories of record labels, 
music publishers, film/TV 
■ music depts., music supervi¬ 
sors, music editors, compos¬ 
er representatives, com¬ 
posers, clearance companies, 
recording studios, performing 
rights societies, and music 
libraries—names, addresses, 
contact numbers. 

$94.95 

back issues 

...of Film Score! 

Volume One, 1993-96 
Issues are 24 pp. unless 
noted. 

Most 1993 editions are 
xeroxes only 

* #30/31, February/March 
'93 64 pp. Maurice Jarre, 

Basil Poledouris, Jay 
Chattaway, John Scott, Chris 
Young, Mike Lang; the sec¬ 
ondary market, Ennio 
Morricone albums, Elmer 
Bernstein Film Music 
Collection LPs; 1992 in 
review. 

#32, April '93 16 pp. 


video 

Basil 

Poledouris: 

His life and 
Music 

An intimate visit 
with the 
composer of 
Conan the 
Barbarian, Big 
Wednesday, Free Willy, 
Starship Troopers and 
Lonesome Dove. Take a 
tour of his work and 


Matinee temp-track, SPFM 
' 93 Conference Report, Star 
Trek music editorial. 

* #33, May '93 12 pp. Book 
reviews, classical/film con¬ 
nection. 

* #34, June '93 16 pp. 
Goldsmith SPFM award din¬ 
ner; orchestrators & what 
they do. Lost in Space, recy¬ 
cled Herrmann; spotlights on 
Chris Young, Pinocchio, Bruce 
lee film scores. 

* #35, July '93 16 pp. 

Tribute to David Kraft; John 
Beal Pt. 1; scores vs. songs, 
Herrmann Christmas operas; 
Film Composers Dictionary. 
#36/37, August/September 
'93 40 pp. Bernstein, Bob 
Townson (Varese), Richard 
Kraft & Nick Redman Pt. 1, 
John Beal Pt. 2; reviews of 
CAM CDs; collector interest 
articles, classic comer, fanta¬ 
sy film scores of Elmer 
Bernstein. 

* #38, October '93 16 pp. 
John Debney (seaQuest 
DSV), Kraft & Redman Pt. 2. 

* #39, Nov. '93 16 pp. Kraft 
& Redman Pt. 3, Fox CDs, 
Nightmare Before Christmas 
and Bride of Frankenstein 
reviews. 

* #40, Dec. '93 16 pp. Kraft 
& Redman Pt. 4; Re-recording 
The Magnificent Seven. 

* #41/42/43, 

January/Feb./March '94 48 
pp. Elliot Goldenthal, James 
Newton Howard, Kitaro & 
Rand/ Miller (Heaven & 

Earth), Rachel Portman, Ken 
Darby; Star Wars trivia/cue 
sheets; sexy album covers; 
music for westerns; '93 in 
review. 

* #44, April '94 Joel 
McNeely, Poledouris (On 
Deadly Ground); SPFM 
Morricone tribute & photos; 
lots of reviews. 

* #45, May ' 94 Randy 
Newman (Maverick), Graeme 
Revall (The Crow); Goldsmith 
in concert; in-depth reviews: 
The Magnificent Seven and 
Schindler's List; Instant Liner 
Notes, book reviews. 
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lifestyle—in his own 
words—from his 
methods of 
composing to his 
love of sailing and 
the sea. The video 
runs 50 minutes 
and includes 
footage of Basil 
conducting and at 
work on synthesizer 
mock-ups of 

Starship Troopers, as well 
as dozens of behind-the- 
scenes and family photos, 
and special appearances by 


* #46/47, June/July '94 
Patrick Doyle, Newton 
Howard (Wyatt Earp), John 
Morgan (restoring Hans 
Salter scores); Tribute to 
Henry Mancini; Michael 
Nyman music for films, col¬ 
lectible CDs. 

* #48, August '94 Mark 
Mancina (Speed); Chuck 
Cirino & Peter Rotter; Richard 
Kraft: advice for aspiring 
composers; classical music in 
films; new CAM CDs; 

Cinerama LPs; bestselling 
CDs. 

#49, September '94 Hans 
Zimmer (The Lion King), 
Shirley Walker; Laurence 
Rosenthal on the Vineyard; 
Salter in memoriam; classical 
music in films; John Williams 
in concert; Recordman at the 
flea market. 

#50, October '94 Alan 
SLhrastri (Forrest Gump), 

Mark Isham; sex & sound¬ 
track sales; lalo Schifrin in 
concert; Morricone Beat CDs; 
that wacky Internet; 

Recordman on liner notes. 
#51, November ' 94 Howard 
Shore (Ed Wood), Thomas 
Newman (Shawshank 
Redemption), J. Peter 



Conference Pt. 1, StarGate 
liner notes, Shostakoholics 
Anonymous. 

#53/54, January/February 
'95 Shaiman Pt. 2, Dennis 
McCarthy (Star Trek); Sergio 
Bassetti, Jean-Claude Petit & 
Armando Trovajoli in 
Valencia; Music & the 
Academy Awards Pt. 1; 
rumored LPs, quadraphonic 
IPs. 

#55/56, March/April '95 
Poledouris (The Jungle 
Book), Sih^stri (The Quick 
and the Dead), Joe Lo Duca 
(Evil Dead), Oscar & Music 
Pt. 2, Recordman's Diary, 

SPFM Conference Report Pt. 

2 . 

#57, May '95 Goldsmith in 
concert, Bruce Broughton on 
Young Sherlock Holmes, Miles 



Robinson (Craven's New 
Nightmare), Lukas' s mom 
interviewed; music of Heimat, 
Star Trek; pronos. 

*#52, December ' 94 Eric 
Serra, Marc Shaiman Pt. 1, 
Sandy De Crescent (music 
contractor), Valencia Film 
Music Conference, SPFM 


Goodman interviewed, '94 
Readers Poll, Star Trek 
overview. 

#58, June ' 95 Michael Kamen 
(Die Hard), Royal S. Brown 
(film music critic), 

Recordman Loves Annette, 
History of Soundtrack 
Collecting Pt. 1. 

*#59/60, July/Aug. '95 4 8 
pp. Sex Sells Too (sexy LP 
covers, lots of photos), 
Maurice Jarre interviewed, 
Miklos Rozsa Remembered, 
History of Soundtrack 
Collecting Pt. 2, film music in 
concert pro and con. 

#61, September '95 
Goldenthal (Batman Forever), 
Kamen Pt. 2, Chris Lennertz 
(new composer), Star Trek: 
The Motion Picture (analysis), 
classical music for sound¬ 
track fans. 

#62, October ' 95 Danny 
Elfman Pt. 1, John Ottman 
(The Usual Suspects), Robert 
Townson (Varese 
Sarabande), Ten Most 
Influential Scores, Goldsmith 
documentary reviewed. 

* #63, November '95 James 
Bond Special Issue! John 
Barry & James Bond (histo¬ 
ry/overview) , Eric Serra on 
GoldenEye, essay, favorites, 
more. Also: History of 
Soundtrack Collecting Pt. 3, 


Davy Crockett LPs. 

* #64, December '95 Danny 
Elfman Pt. 2 (big!), Steve 
Bartek (orchestrator), 
Recordman Meets Shaft: The 
Blaxploitation Soundtracks, 
Kamen Pt. 3, re-recording 
House of Frankenstein. 

* #65/66/67 

January/February/March '96, 
48 pp. T. Newman, Toru 
Takemitsu, Robotech, Star 
Trek, Tenlnfluential com¬ 
posers; Philip Glass, Heitor 
Villa-Ibbos, songs in film, 
best of '95, film music docu¬ 
mentary reviews (Herrmann, 
Delerue, Takemitsu, "The 
Hollywood Sound"). 

#68, April '96 David Shire's 
The Taking of Pelham One 
Two Three; Carter Burwell 
(Fargo), gag obituaries, 

Apollo 13 promo/bootleg 
tips. 

#69, May ' 96 Music in Plan 9 
from Outer Space; John 
Walsh's funny movie music 
glossary; Herrmann & Rozsa 
radio programs; Irwin Allen 
box set review; Bender's 
"Into the Dark Pool" column. 
#70, June '96 Mancina 
(Twister), final desert island 
movie lists, Jeff Bond's sum¬ 
mer movie column, TV's 
Biggest Hits book review. 

#71, July ' 96 David Arnold 
(Independence Day), Michel 
Colombier, Recordman Goes 
to Congress, Bond's summer 
movie column. 

#72, August '96 Ten Best 
Scores of '90s, T. Newman's 
The Player, Escape from L.A., 
conductor John Mauceri, ref¬ 
erence books, Akira Ifukube 
CDs. 

#73, September '96 
Recordman on War Film 
Soundtracks Pt. 1; Interview: 
David Schecter: Monstrous 
Movie Music; Ifukube CDs Pt. 

2, Miles Goodman obituary. 
#74, October ' 96 Action 
Scores in the '90s (intelligent 
analysis); Cinemusic '96 
report (Barry, Zhou Jiping); 
Vic Mizzy interviewed. 

* #75, November ' 96 Barry: 
Cinemusic Interview (very 
big); Recordman on War Film 
Soundtracks Pt. 2, Bond's 
review column. 

* #76, December '96 
Interviews: Randy Edelman, 


Shipping info: 

CDs /video: $3 first itan, 
$1.50 each additional 
U.S./Canada. 

$5 first item, $3 each 
add'l rest of world. 
Books: $5 each 
U.S/Canada, $10 rest of 

































SCORE 


REVIEW S 
OF CURRENT 
RELEA SES 
ON CD 


Best ★★★★★ 
Really Good ★★★★ 
Average ★★★ 
Weak ★★ 

Worst ★ 


The Mummy ★★★ 

J ERRY GOLDSMITH 
Decca 289 466 458-2 
15 tracks-57:46 

T hisJ erry Goldsmith score 
was singled out by Variety as 
“one of the worst i n the compos¬ 
er's distinguished career." I 
wouldn't go that far, but it does 
indicate that Goldsmith is a little 
tired of scoring movies that depict 
evil menaces which must be 
destroyed. Stephen Sommers's 
rethink of the classic Universal 
mummy concept wants to be 
R ai ders of the Lost M ummy, but 
i t pi ays more I i ke King Solomon 's 



Mummy, it's designed to generate 
more cheap laughs than thrills. 
Goldsmith's job seems to have 
been simply to provide an extra 
layer of crushing, epic noise to 
the proceedings, and he accom¬ 
plishes the mission. There's an 
impressive, heavy brass theme 
over clanging percussion for the 
film's opening, which is kind of a 
live action version of The Prince 
of Egypt (which was itself an ani¬ 
mated versi on of De M i 11 e's The 
Ten Commandments), and a pow¬ 
erful motif for the threat of the 
mummy itself. But I miss the era 
in which Goldsmith approached 
every lame antagonist in a movie 
with a striking and utterly unex¬ 
pected new sound. There's no 
substantive difference between 
Goldsmith's treatment of the 
mummy and his approach to the 
Borg in Star Trek: First Contact, 
or for that matter to the killer 
apes in Congo : a menacing low 


brass theme seems to be the way 
to go in each instance (and it may 
be the only way to cut through 
the wal I of sound effects that 
these movies generate). 

Sometimes it seems like 
Goldsmith has written so many 
notes over the course of his career 
that the only ones left available to 
him are the bad ones. Case in 
poi nt: The M ummy's h eroi c 
adventure theme, first hinted at 
in "Tauger Attack" and intro¬ 
duced full force in "N ight 
Boarders"—Goldsmith correctly 
divined that Brendan Fraser's 
Rick O'Connell is more comedian 
than action hero, and his broad, 
heroic theme is in reality a comic 
melody masquerading as an 
action fanfare. Goldsmith's treat¬ 
ment of the African desert is 
evocati ve of J arre's L awrence of 
Arabia (in orchestration if not in 
actual melody), but it's effective, 
particularly in "TheCaravan," 
with a sprightly tambourine 
rhythm and bouzouki melody 
played over a big, exotic theme for 
brass and choir (seemingly devel¬ 
oped from an Arab-style motif 
written fo r Lion heart), and 
"Camel Race," which takes his 
Arab-style love theme and makes 
it soar over a rapid-fire string run. 

The mummy theme comes into 
its own in "My Favorite Plague" 
and "Crowd Control," both of 
which recall Goldsmith's action 
writing for King Solomon's 
Mines— there's a creepy string 
take on the mummy motif that 
indicates that Goldsmith probably 
could have made this fi I m scary 
had director Stephen Sommers 
actually taken the material seri¬ 
ously. "Rebirth" features the 
most lively action material, again 
i n the mode of King Solomon's 
Mines, wrapping up with a march 
version of the heroic theme 
against lively brass. Fans of 
Goldsmith's action writing will 
have a field day as the last four, 
lengthy cues before the end titles 
("My Favorite Plague," "Crowd 


Control," "Rebirth" and "The 
Mummy") comprise22 minutes 
of nonstop action, and while "My 
Favorite Plague" gets off to a 
kind of monotonous start, once 
thi ngs get rol I i ng there's some 
spectacular, energetic material 
with Goldsmith balancing ethnic 
i nstruments agai nst the forces of 
the orchestra for the fi I m's 
FI arryhausen-l i ke cl i macti c 
mummy battle. (There's a great, 
or i ental -I i ke stri ng osti nato oper- 
ating against the mummy motif 
in "The Mummy" that put me in 
mind of Goldsmith's score to The 
Chairman, not to mention 
Rozsa's The Golden Voyage of 
Sinbad.) I t's too bad the score 
has to wrap up with a march pre¬ 
sentation of the heroic theme for 
O'Connell, which puts the entire 
project back in perspective 
(although the choral take on the 
love theme is nice). I suspect a 
serious movie would have 
inspired Goldsmith more. 

—Jeff Bond 

Playing by Heart ★★★★ 

J OHN BARRY 
Dacca 466275 (England) 

14 tracks-57:19 

laying by Heart, J ohn 
Barry's latest score, was 
partially removed from the movie, 
with Christopher Young engaged 
to write more upbeat cues for cer- 
tain scenes. When Chris Roberts 
of Decca heard Barry's music as 
originally intended, however, he 
immediately decided that it 
should be released—but not as a 
soundtrack. As a result, this CD 
(sofar only released in theU.K.) 
has been marketed as a jazz 
album. (The song compilation 
released in the U.S. does have two 
Barry cuts; see FSM Vol. 4, No. 4.) 

For Playing by Heart, Barry 
has written something of a depar¬ 
ture from his '90s Scarldt Letter- 
style love themes. The score is 
instead a return to his Body Heat 
layout of adding a jazz rhythm 
section to an orchestra: it is most- 


Iy mel I ow, I i ght jazz, performed 
by a smal I ensemble, but as the 
CD (and film) progresses, the 
music gradually becomes more 
romantic, and by the end of the 
disc an enormous string section 
has taken hold. Thrown into the 
mix are three tracks by Chet 
Baker, who was a great inspira¬ 
tion to the young Barry (who was 
himself a trumpeter in the 50s) 
and director Willard Carroll. 

The disc opens with 
"Remembering Chet," originally 
recorded as a demo by Barry, and 
performed in New York by a 
small ensemble. The main theme 
of the film is heard on trumpet, 
performed by the excel I ent sol oi st 
Chris Botti. The piece is decep¬ 
tively simple, yet utterly enticing; 
the atmosphere conjured up is of 
a smoky jazz joi nt of the '50s. 

It is not until the third track, 
"Game of FI ide and Seek," that 
Barry's trademark strings make a 
significant appearance. Tommy 
Morgan has a brief cameo on his 
harmonica in "A Place I nside 
Alive and Well," another beautiful 
track. Following this is a reprise 
of "Remembering Chet," but 
Barry cleverly inverts the roles of 
the principal instruments so that 
L ee M usi ker's pi ano i s pi ayi ng 
the actual theme while Botti's 
trumpet winds mesmerizingly 
around it. 

T he cl osi ng track, "Vows 
Renewed," is arguably the best, 
as Barry's music entices you, 
drags you in, seduces you and 
then goes to bed with you. This 
piece is similar to the jazzier ele¬ 
ments of Barry's 1998 concept 
album, The Beyond ness of 
Things. The combination of the 
huge string section and Botti's 
trumpet solos makes for an 
almost impossibly bittersweet, 
romantic piece, and brings one of 
Barry's best scores in 15 years (or 
more) to an excellent close. 

The liner notes, byj on 
Burlingame, are excellent, though 
si i ght I y puzzl i ng. FI e i ntervi ews 
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director Carroll, who gushes end¬ 
lessly about Barry's music—but if 
he feels this way about it, why 
was so much of it left out of the 
film? (Reportedly Miramax execu¬ 
tives had much to do with that 
decision.) It seems that Barry is 
finally tiring of the Hollywood 
system, and will increasingly con¬ 
centrate on concerts and concept 
albums, but Playing by Heart is 
an excellent reminder of his gift 
for film scores. —James Southall 

The Matrix ★★★★ 

DON DAVIS 

Varese 5 arabande VS D-6026 
10 tracks - 30:11 

I 've always wondered what con¬ 
cert composer J ohn Adams 
wou I d do wi th a fi I m assi gn ment, 
and after seeing The Matrix I 
have a pretty good idea. 

Composer Don Davis, who also 
collaborated with the Wachowski 
Brothers on their earlier Bound , 
tackled this tale of freedom fight¬ 
ers operating within a computer- 
created reality with the kind of 
experimental writing that's all 
too rare in movie music these 
days. Davis (and the Wachowskis) 
hooked me from the opening 
moments of The Matrix with a 
sequence of latex-clad super- 
woman T rinity (Carri e-Anne 
Moss) bulleting across a rooftop 
i n fI i ght from the fi I m's Secret 
Service-like "Agents''—Davis 
treated a slow-mo shot of Moss's 
glistening black form sprinting 
toward the camera with an explo¬ 
sion of arrhythmic brass that 
made my hair stand on end. 

Often Davis seems to disobey 
the fi I m composer's pri me di rec¬ 
ti ve of not just recreating musi¬ 
cally the on-screen action—the 
expressive orchestrations, while 
not mickey-mousing, do add their 
own layer of illustration to the 
film's dense visuals. But in this 
case the approach is appropriate, 
si nee the characters i n the fi I m 
operate in a world in which 
everything around them exists for 
effect; the music merely seems to 
reflect that reality. Davis's score 
does travel down other avenues, 
including a cool rhythmic intro 
for bongos in "Hotel Ambush" 
and some hypnotic soprano vocals 
against minimalistic, Philip 
GIass-l ike osti natos to underscore 
a lecture from Laurence 


Fishburne's Morpheus in 
"Welcome to the Real World." But 
as the Matrix's computer-con¬ 
tained world morphs into other 
realities or is slowed down into 
"Bullet Time" by the characters' 
own perceptions, Davis's score is 
notably fluid and amorphous, 
catching fire in a riot of concert- 
hall techniques usually reserved 
for the Adamses and E11 i ot 
Goldenthals of the world. 

The typically brief Varese 
album is a good representation of 
the score's highlights, although I 
would have liked to have Davis's 
thumping, rhythmic brass scoring 
of the jujitsu training sequence. 
One of the fi I m's acti on sequences 
is scored by a techno cue written 
by the P ropel I erheads— 
"Spybreak," available on the 
film's song compilation sound¬ 
track (Maverick 9 47390-2, 13 
tracks, 62:36) which has been 
tearing up the charts. —j.b. 

eXistenZ ★★★ l / 2 

HOWARD SHORE 
RCA Victor 09026-63478-2 
20 tracks - 46:38 

avid Cronenberg inspires 
H oward Shore to compose 
some of his most memorable 
movie music. Through such 
notable works as The Brood, 
Scanners, Videodrome The Fly, 
Dead Ringers, Naked Lunch, M. 
Butterfly and Crash, Cronenberg 
had always allowed Shore plenty 
of room to stretch his musical 
muscles. dXistenZ is probably the 
most approachable and, from a 
soundtrack fan's perspective, 
enjoyable work that has resulted 
from their collaboration. 

An original science fiction tale, 
eY/stenZ is a film which again 
merges humanity and technology 
and bl urs the I i nes between real i- 
ty and fantasy. It stars J ennifer 
J ason Leigh as the designer of a 
virtual reality videogame played 
through a genetically modified 
organism known as a "Game 
Pod," which inserts an umbilical 
cord into a special socket in the 
player's spinal column and taps 
i nto the pi ayer's mi nd. When the 
game's first demonstration goes 
wrong, Leigh and her bodyguard 
J ude Law are forced to run from 
various violent factions. 

The score is strangely attrac¬ 
tive, but this is not to say that it 
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lacks depth or complexity—none 
of Shore's scores do. But whereas 
many of Shore's earlier scores 
tended to be abrasive and "diffi¬ 
cult" to listen to, eY/stenZ is 
smooth, flowing and tonal, mark¬ 
ing a welcome change from his 
familiar style. 

One of the most fasci nati ng 
things about eXistenZ is the way 
in which Shore manipulated the 
dynamics of his orchestra to give 
it a slightly unusual overall 
sound. By arranging the layout of 
the orchestra in a different but 
highly specific way, and by record¬ 
ing it so that certain instruments 
sound louder or softer than usual, 
Shore has managed to make his 
score sound uniquely fresh and 
contemporary. Shore himself says 
that "the score is really all about 
perception and perspective of 
sound" and that he "played 
around with the idea of what peo¬ 
ple's perspective of music is, and 
the reality of how instruments 
relate to each other." This 
intriguing premise, coupled with 
electronic and occasional choral 
embellishments, makes eXistenZ 
a constantly surprising listen. 

Superficially, ddstenZ seems to 
be rather monotonous, but in fact 
there is layer upon layer of stuff 
going on. The core of the score is 
an echoing four-note motif, first 
heard in "MetaFlesh Game- 
Pods," which is stretched around 
and manipulated to form the 
structural basis of many of the 
cues. It is afforded two memo¬ 
rable renditions later in "Trout 
Farm," a vibrant cue which 
al I ows the orchestra to ri se to 
large proportions, and in the sur¬ 
prisingly lyrical "Hypoallergenic 
Weapons," where the motif is 
accentuated by a bed of darkly 
romantic strings. 

I nstrumental solos and perfor¬ 
mance techniques define many of 
the other cues, I ike the electric 
guitars and theremin in "Reality 
Bleed Through Effect," the omi¬ 
nously quiet horns and shrill, 
ascending strings in "Pop Your 
Spine with a Little Hydro Gun," 
the unnerving humming chorus 
in "A Genuine Game Urge," the 
rumbling, low-end pianos in 
"Traumatized Nervous System," 
and the loud and disturbing "An 
E lement of Psychosis." 

While eXistenZ does not break 
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new ground in purely composi¬ 
tional terms, the music is never¬ 
theless enticing and hypnotic. 
Although the payoff never truly 
comes, you get the feeling that 
something amazing is about to 
happen just around the corner. I n 
terms of design and creativity, 
eXistenZ is one of the most inter¬ 
est ng scores you are likely to 
hear all year.— Jonathan Broxton 



Entrapment 

CHRISTOPHER YOUNG 
Rest! ess 01877-73518-2 
20 tracks-54:58 

hristopher Young's score for 
J ohn Ami el's Entrapment is 
at best good and at worst service¬ 
able. It suffers from a lack of real 
direction, an overuse of synth 
percussion and more importantly, 
it faces the task of tryi ng to make 
sense out of a lame movie and an 
even lamer romance. 

The main title opens promis¬ 
ingly with an orchestral pedal fol¬ 
lowed by the introduction of the 
main theme announced convinc¬ 
ingly by horns. Diatonic brass 
cluster chords follow and give the 
listener the impression that this 
will be a score with something to 
say. Young then introduces 
rhythms and motives that will be 
important throughout the work. 
The ascending hemiola pattern in 
the strings is used (even if it's a 
simple 1-2-3...) as fragments in 
various guises throughout the 
film. Young also makes good use 
of more dissonant brass cluster 
swells in this section and later on. 

"Saints and Sinners" is the 
first of many cues that suffer 
from an intrusive synth backbeat. 
H owever, this track does intro¬ 
duce other important elements in 
the score. Young develops his 
brass cluster idea by using it hori¬ 
zontally in slowly forming small 
pyramids built out of minor and 
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major seconds. 

"Fayeth in Fate" introduces (or 
confirms) the love theme, which 
has already been sounded by 
horns at the openi ng of the fi I m. 

I n this track, Young presents the 
theme in its entirety with the 
melody on piano and synth with 
string accompaniment. Presented 
in 3/4, the theme has an appropri¬ 
ate elegance about it, based pri¬ 
marily on the descending melodic 
I i ne and on harmony descendi ng 
in thirds. The first harmonic 
move is delayed long enough by a 
tonic pedal that it is refreshing 
despite its predictability. 

Whi I e the I ove theme (basi cal Iy 
also the main theme) is broken 
down and used effectively 
throughout the score, Young's 
other motives are also worked 
over efficiently. "Bright 
Moments" explores the 1-2-3 
string idea from the main title 
and although it is mostly another 
boring track laden with synth 
percussion, it closes with a varied 
statement of the love theme i n 
full orchestra. The 1-2-3 motive is 
further developed in "Who's 
Who?" where it is in piano and 
styled with an internal dominant 
pedal as in Young's recent work 
on Rounders. 

The overall problem with 
Young's suspense and even his 
action cues is the use of "mod¬ 
ern" synth percussion. In the 
movie, the backbeats are not 
quite as damaging (the images 
distract from them) as on the CD, 
where they grow ti resome before 
the halfway point on the album. 

FI owever, the pasted backbeats 
are not the sole problems with 
these cues. M inor third bass osti- 
nati or irregular meters are not 
enough to sustain interest when 
they are meant to be the focal 
point of a cue. Young's subsidiary 
motives just aren't interesting. 

The score also features several 
moments notable for their deriva¬ 
tive nature. T racks 9 and 16 fea¬ 
ture a passage that recal Is 
Goldsmith's/W/an. The low regis¬ 
ter flute writing and duet texture 
followed by high, random string 
tremolos, runs and pizzicato 
effects bring back fond memories. 
FI owever, these tracks are also 
plastered with synth percussion 


that takes the ear away from 
Young's subtle orchestration and 
motivic construction. Also, track 
12 is a short and creeping visit to 
J ames Florner land. 

The score to Entrapment is not 
without its strengths. The love 
theme is well constructed and 
varied on the album. While most 
of the suspense and action is 
loaded with boring stock effects, 
"Try, Then Trust" features some 
impressive manipulations of the 
orchestra. This music (mixed into 
the fi I m at above-average I evel s) 
is effective in helping out what 
would otherwise be an incredibly 
ho-hum climactic "action" scene 
in the film. This track boasts the 
"layering" characteristic in 
Young's recent works, using a 
high, chromatic string line on top 
of faster string runs and broken 
brass ostinati, this passage 
returning as Connery andj ones 
run atop the roof. This time, the 
music sounds oddly lik eLethal 
Weapon (the desert scene featur¬ 
ing helicopters) and even quotes 
the simple Lethal Weapon main 
theme. The fact that helicopters 
are also featured in this scene in 
Entrapment is just part of the 
coincidence. 

Young's score for Entrapment 
serves the fi I m wel I, but it makes 
little impression on its own. It 
almost seems as though in making 
an effort to avoid copying temp 
cues, Young has ended up rewrit¬ 
ing the same generic piece over 
and over again. It may not sound 
like something else... but it also 
doesn't sound like much of any- 
thing at alI. —J esus Weinstein 

Pushing Tin ★★★ 

ANNE DUDLEY 
Restless 01877-73519-2 
12 tracks-29:12 

ushing Tin, the strange 
saga of competing air traffic 
controllers (played byj ohn 
Cusack and Billy Bob Thornton) 
features a standout score by Anne 
Dudley, "composer of TheFull 
Monty's Academy Award winning 
score." Dudley's work on this film 
shows the many ways she has 
grown as a composer si nee Monty. 
A substantial part of the Pushing 
Tin album actually sounds like 
underscore, and mostly compe¬ 
tent at that. Much of Dudley's 
prior work seemed to focus more 



on draping tunes over or playing 
through scenes. 

The music of Pushing Tin is 
based primarily on two ideas. 

The first is a synth chorale with 
various rhythmic elements lay¬ 
ered in. Flarmonica and piano 
sol os are key i n these secti ons. 
The second is a dense, string 
orchestra passage based on sim¬ 
ple movement and arpeggiation. 

The synth chorale is intro¬ 
duced in the first track, "Fie 
Pushes Tin," and is restated 
(with minimal change) several 
times throughout the score. With 
its planing major chords, rhyth¬ 
mic drive and tempo it can be 
best described as a simplified 
synth/pop version of J ohn 
Wi 11 i ams's recent theme to The 
Lost World. It is actually quite 
enjoyable when listened to from 
this perspective. The piano and 
"scrungy" harmonica solo that 
eventually join in add an invalu¬ 
able element to the listening 
experience. 

While this synth chorale sec¬ 
tion is entertaining on several 
levels, there is a great deal of 
dated synth material used as 
effects in the underscore. Many of 
these patches sound like 15-year- 
old videogame effects. Other 
motives as well (Iike the repeat¬ 
ing, three-note, ascending low- 
register fakefIute idea) are a lit¬ 
tle off-putting. I n fact, many of 
the synth-based motives are more 
frightening and distracting than 
interesting. 

"Absent Lovers," which 
appears to be somethi ng of a love 
theme, features Dudley on the 
piano and Brendan Power on the 
harmonica. The cue features a 
bottom-heavy string section and 
the melody itself offers little in 
the way of a hook. It is also hard 
to tell whether this type of music 
is intended to becliched, sarcastic, 
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romantic... or all three. It often 
sounds I ike soap opera music with 
its overplaying and standard sus¬ 
pension patterns in the accompa¬ 
niment (especially in track 10, 
"ThinkingToo Much"). The limit¬ 
ed liner notes suggest that 
Dudley's take on the film was 
that "it's really romantic," but 
that quote could be out of context. 

The highlight of this album is 
not the opening quasi-/, ost World 
passage but, instead, "A Bitter 
Chill." This cue opens with synth 
material that brings back warm 
memori es of the bri 11 i ant 
Creepshow music and proceeds to 
combine electronic passages with 
characteristic string writing a la 
Ennio Morricone. 

Overall, Pushing Tin is a step 
in the right direction for Anne 
Dudley. The main synth chorale 
idea is upbeat, adventurous and 
entertaining. While the string 
orchestra secti ons sti 11 recal I 
some of the early '80s Rocky feel¬ 
ing, the derivation is not nearly 
as offensive as in the main theme 
from TheFull Monty. —j .w. 

Endurance ★★★ 

JOHN POWELL 

RCA Victor 09026-63482-2 

16 tracks - 50:27 

nduranee i s a movi ng fi I m, 
part documentary and part 
drama, that chronicles the story 
of a struggling Ethiopian distance 
runner. The Endurance sound¬ 
track album is a compilation of 
original and source Ethiopian 
song, original underscore byj ohn 
Powell, and material based on 
existing Ethiopian folk music 
adapted by Powell. The 
sourc^ethnic material is appro¬ 
priate and Powell admirably 
shapes it for dramatic effect. FI is 
original underscore is predomi¬ 
nantly folk-styled, and while 
much if it is wel I-constructed, it 
does tend to grow ti resome apart 
from the film. 

The "Main Titles," with lead 
vocals and Amharic lyrics provid¬ 
ed by world-renowned Ethiopian 
rock star Theodros Tadesse, is 
well-paced with a gradual layer¬ 
ing of ideas. Ethiopian chorus, 
percussion, and ethnic flute carry 
the main ideas as the upbeat 
song kicks into full gear. While 
the existing folk melody is pleas¬ 
ing it is also short and becomes 
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repetitive as Powell grounds the 
harmony on one chord for 
extended periods of time. The 


textures, though nice when each 
is first introduced (especially the 
brass on the melody), become a 


bit cluttered when several are 
sounding simultaneously At the 
conclusion of the song, the 


Ethiopian voices drop out and a 
short and refreshing orchestral 
chorale closes the track. 


Not the "Hallmark" of a Great Score 

T wo Mini series CD R e/ia/vs by Jesus Weinstein 


Alice in Wonderland ★★ 

RICHARD HARTLEY 
Varese Sarabande VSD-6021 
40 tracks-71:05 

P repare yourself for 40 tracks of 
Alice in Wonderland because 
they have arrived in force. Richard 
Hartley's score for Hal I mark's lat¬ 
est extravaganza is competently 
produced in all regards. It is clean¬ 
ly written, well orchestrated and 
well versed in styles ranging from 
classical to impressionistic to 
Elfman-esque. However, it suffers 
from a lack of strong thematic 
material. M any tracks on the 
album sound like the same 
rehashed transitional music over 
and over again. In fact; some of the 
only structured thematic material 
is in the songs, which are basically 
short; forced and boring. 

The album (and "Prologue" of 
the film) attempts to grab the I \s- 
tener with a hissing goblin-like 
synth effect as part of a pad over 
which Alice sings "Cherry Ripe." 
The actual main title is scored 
with melody, harmony and 
orchestration directly out of 
Danny Elfman's mid-'80s style. 
This segues i nto a more tradition¬ 
al classical piece with oboe 
melody over string and harpsi¬ 
chord accompani merit The open¬ 
ing moments of this score are not 
particularly arresting and are a 
sign of things to come. 

The majority of the score is 
cleanly written, harmonically 
clear and classically based.This is 
a valid and appropriate approach 
and one taken by most prior Alice 
in Wonderland product! ons. The 
stately pomp and order of classical 
music works well when playing 
against the ridiculous and awk¬ 
ward world ofWbnderland (much 
I i ke i t works agai nst the bri 11 i ant 
Warner Bros, cartoons of the '40s 
and '50s). Hartley furthers this idea 
with overblown (and sometimes 
mildly impressionistic) textures 
and mickey mousing of on-screen 
activity. Unfortunately, cartoons 
are short and Alice in l/l bnderland 
is long... very long. Hartley's 


approach seems to be to use tex¬ 
tures (and not particularly interest¬ 
ing ones at that) to evoke a land¬ 
scape and a general sense of awe 
and magic. He begins countless 
cues with high, consonant string 
clusters, bell trees, celesta 
motives, impressionistic wood¬ 
wind gestures, lydian scalar runs, 
or a combi nation thereof. 

Hartley manufactures little 
moments of wonder by manipulat¬ 
ing the audience's natural associa¬ 
tion with these types of gestures 
and orchestrations. On an album, 
however, they are naked and 
quickly get boring.There is little 
personality in this score. Nearly all 
of the music seems like a transi- 
ti on. There are few moments of 
genuine repose and nothing that 
really makes an impression on the 
listener. 



Noah’s Ark 

PAUL GRABOWSKY 
Varese Sarabande VSD-6027 
26 Tracks-58:58 

P aul Grabowsky's Noah's Ark is 
indeed an epic score of bibli¬ 
cal proportions. Only once every 
generation is a work of this magni¬ 
tude forged and given unto the 
world. Blessed are we who buy this 
CD and hear this music. I am 
lying.This score is terrible. 

I f you were abl e to watc h the 
duration of Noah's Ark, I congratu¬ 
late you for bei ng one of the five. I 
myself watched for about 20 min¬ 
utes and had to stop because it 
wasn't nearly as funny as it looked 
to be from the misleading pre¬ 
views. 

Grabowsky's score is clumsy. 


melodramatic, badly performed, 
poorly mixed and inadequately 
recorded. I n other words, the 
music is in every way a perfect 
match for the production. Whether 
this was all Grabowsky's fault is 
uncertain.The actual composition 
of the music is marginally better 
than the other aspects involved in 
its production, but it is still 
nonetheless inadequate as a stand¬ 
alone work. In fact; the 20minutes 
I saw of the movie were actually 
made worse by the embarrassi ng- 
ly out-of-place, poorly spotted, and 
poorly conceived music. 

Grabowsky's main melodic idea 
is based on movement up and 
down a single octave, predomi¬ 
nantly by fourths and fifths. Its 
cliched, heroic nature is less a 
problem than its general 
"American" sound which has little 
to do with Noah and his Ark. The 
openi ng title of Noah's Ark can be 
I i kened to anythi ng from 
Independence Day to Born on the 
Fourth of July to Deep Space Nine, 
all of which decidedly call fora 
more American sound. As a theme 
in and of itself (forgetting that it 
has anything to do with the Bible) 
the melody is standard, pre¬ 
dictable and boring. If it has one 
thing going for it; it's that it is not 
awful. Grabowsky varies the 
theme minimally as the epic saga 
of Noah progresses. 

The exciti ng "M arch of the 
Animals" track (second on the 
album for good reason) features 
two-bar sequenc i ng of a fol k-l i ke 
melody that is traded between var¬ 
ious instruments in the orchestra. 
This brilliant concept certainly 
parallels the different species of 
animals being shepherded onto 
the Ark.The melody is also passed 
between styles as the cue plods 
forward (from classical, to ethnic, 
to fol k, to quasi -baroque). 
Unfortunately, as in the rest of the 
score, the performance here (by an 
Australian orchestra) is not terrif¬ 
ic, and without any dramatic shape 
the repetitive nature of the cue 
grows ti resome after al most four 
minutes. 

"Naamah'sTheme" is a compe¬ 
tently written piece of music, but 
serves as a fine example of bad 
balanci ng and recordi ng. The 
microphoning is too close in gen¬ 


eral, most notably in the low string 
sections where we can hear the 
bows scratching and digging 
painfully away. After listening to 
the first three tracks, for those in 
doubt about the performance on 
this al bum, please turn your atten¬ 
tion to the closing stinger in track 
14> as it is possibly the least 
together string section ever cap¬ 
tured on a professional recording. 
There is yet another track on this 
al bum that merits special men¬ 
tion: "Pirate Attack" takes what is 
probably a decent-sized string sec¬ 
tion and makes it sound like six 
players. Note how much louder the 
uninteresting string accompani¬ 
ment is than the melodic linesin 
the brass. At precisely 2:34 i nto 
this track (number 15), you will 
hear a special cluster chord. If you 
were to ask me to summarize this 
score in one word, this chord 
would be the sound coming out of 
my mouth. 

Track 4> "TheVoice of God/The 
Volcano/'features high strings, 
wretchedly exposed over plodding 
triplets.The problem in balance in 
this track (and quite a few others) 
is likely due to both orchestration 
and mixing. Fortunately, I was able 
to see the scene where this music 
was used. It was the funniest vol¬ 
canic eruption scene ever put to 
film and the music works quite 
well. However, the majority of the 
other sequences I saw was scored 
with "Storm clouds gather" (no 
doubt tracked in repeatedly by 
love-struck producers), originally 
from Stravinsky's little known "To 
the Left of Winter": its octatoni- 
cism and woodwind-dominated 
textures "somehow" seem appro¬ 
priately earthy and even biblical, 
but its derivations are distracting 
(though highly amusing). 

I n Grabowsky's defense, the 
score to Noah's Ark is relatively 
cohesive. It uses ideas repeatedly, 
as bad as they may be, and helps 
establish a sense of unity and 
timelessness (or chronological 
ridiculousness).The production 
problems with the score are surely 
magnified on C D, where they do 
not have the "benefit' of being 
buried under sound effects and 
dialogue and coming out of those 
lousy little speakers on your TV. 
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"The Dressing Room" isthe 
first of several tracks that suffer 
from the brooding, generic quali¬ 
ty of much of today's underscore. 
While it may serve the scene, it is 
not effective on an album, 
although it does reference the 
harmonies and structures of the 
main title folk tune. 
Approximately 2:30 into the 
track, Powell also introduces a 
ground bass (with pizzicato and 
arco strings layered on top) that 
he uses effectively throughout the 
score (as in "The Final Race"). 

Tracks 6-10 emphasize impro¬ 
visatory writing for ethnic flute 
and percussion. Some listeners 
may find this type of music tire¬ 
some after extended exposure, as 
it is by nature repetitive and 
meandering. Powell does provide 
relief in certain specific instances: 
track 9, "The Great Tree," has a 
pleasantly orchestrated section 
with flute doubling pizzicato 
strings over arco accompaniment. 

"Forbidden" has mournful 
and elegiac qualities. It is slow 
to develop, with long string sus¬ 
tains under careful woodwind 
duets and solos passed gently 
across the orchestra. While it 
becomes boring on the disc, it 
should be quite effective when 
placed against visuals. 

"The Final Race" begins with a 
recap of prior material, most 
importantly the ground bass fig¬ 
ure introduced in "The Dressing 
Room." Woodwinds highlight the 
section in extended duet textures. 
The major third in the melodic 
material contrasts with therecur- 
ri ng mi nor thi rd i n the bass I i ne, 
addi ng to the broodi ng, earthy 
and marginally bitonal effect. The 
passage is also carefully paced. 
These qualities combined with 
the rhythmic structure make this 
section worthy of comparison to 
Thomas Newman's recent work. 
The pizzicato idea from earlier in 
the score is layered in after about 
five minutes of the somber pas- 
sacaglia have passed. Six minutes 
in, brass lines enter and the 
intensity of the cue picks up. 
Powell finally drives the orchestra 
into an exciting reiteration of the 
Ethiopian folk song (with voice). 

"Gigi's Lament," the first cut 
on the album, is composed and 


performed by Ejigayehu "Gigi" 
Shibabaw. It is an original com- 
posi ti on for sol o E th i opi an voi ce. 

It is performed convincingly and 
produced byj ohn Powell. 

Shibabaw also performs on other 
tracks, including the strangely 
conceived "My Son." Alas, the 
English vocals, performed in two 
simultaneous octaves byj eff 
Young (with each octave panned 
disconcertingly in the opposite 
direction) seem uncomfortable 
and out of place with the rest of 
the album. Overall, the sound¬ 
track is well done and is recom¬ 
mended by fans of both "FI ans 
Zimmer visits Africa" scores and 
Ethiopian folk music. —j .w. 

The Love Letter ★★i / 2 

LUIS BACALOV 
RCA Victor 09026-63521-2 
13 tracks-43:54 

ate Capshaw and T om 
Selleck star in Flo-Sun 
Chan's TheLoveLdtter, a film 
that preaches "when it comes to 
fal I i ng i n I ove—no matter who 
you are, what you are, or where 
you're from—it feels exactly the 
same." The liner notes to this 
well-produced album are quick to 
point out (with brief comments by 
both the composer and the direc¬ 
tor) that the tango is used as the 
basis for the score FI o-Sun Chan 
offers up some idealistic nonsense 
about love without "cultural 
boundaries" in an effort to defend 
the choice of usi ng a tango to rep¬ 
resent love in a New England 
coastal town. If you have a prob¬ 
lem with this, it's understandable. 

"You Graze my Fleart" opens 
with a charming piano solo before 
slowly building into a passionate 
tango. The tango music does sug¬ 
gest love (in one form or another) 
and this first track captures (by 
association) a sense of nostalgia 
and romance. While it doesn't 
sound remotely American, Flo- 
Sun Chan has made his case on 
this issue in the liner notes; as an 
album alone, there is obviously no 
problem with the tango/love asso¬ 
ciation. 

Generic arpeggiations and 
tremolos alternating between vio¬ 
lins and mandolin open "Mystery 
and Love Letters." Bacalov notice- 
ably mai ntai ns the orchestrati onal 
and rhythmic elements of the 
tango even as he writes what is 
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basically underscore. The piano 
solo returns to close thi scut in 
relatively innocuous fashion. 

After some source-1 i ke tango 
tracks, "The Love Letter (First 
Time)"' attempts a 

transformation of the tango 
directly into underscore. It has 
some problems breaking out of its 
predictable rhythm but is other¬ 
wise well done. The orchestration, 
however, begi ns to get ti resome at 
this point on the album. The vio¬ 
lin and bandoneon solos are espe¬ 
cially plentiful and without the 
movie to break them up, they are 
increasingly difficult to sit 
through. 

Bacalov performs a piano solo 
version of his "Love Letter" 
theme for the closing track on the 
album. It is not exactly refreshing 
since we have heard it in piano 
several times on the album 
already. Overall, however, the 
album is highly recommended to 
tango fans. (Note to AI an Silvestri 
fans out there: this tango sounds 
like an Alan Silvestri tango. For 
those who dislike Silvestri, relax— 
it doesn't sound like him at all.) 

—j.w. 

The Thirteenth Floor ★ i / 2 

HARALD KLOSER 
Milan 7313835882-2 
17 tracks-52:22 

t should take the listener pre¬ 
cisely four seconds into the 
first cut on TheThirtemth Floor 
to pronounce, "this score need 
not exist." Harald Kloser's music 
for J osef Rusnak's and Roland 
Emmerich's latest film is as 
derivative and lifeless as can be 
imagined. It represents one of 
the darkest and most unfortu¬ 
nate si des of fi I m musi c as the 
millennium approaches: Kloser's 
music covers wide-ranging styles 
and apes all of them effectively 
but a closer look reveals that, 
track by track, it is totally bland 
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and offers little in the way of uni¬ 
fying factors. 

Director Rusnak states in the 
liner notes, "Harald's music 
never overwhelms or punishes 
the audience with some generic 
cues aiming merely for effect." 
This accurately describes the 
music on the CD—provided that 
the word "never" is replaced with 
the word "constantly." Listening 
to this music is truly overwhelm¬ 
ing and punishing. The cues are 
as generic as possibly imaginable. 
Kloser consistently lifts from 
third-generation temp-track 
material ranging from Aliens to 
Waterworld. The first track of the 
album sounds I ike Silvestri in 
generic mode doing Horner. 

Three minutes into track three 
we are treated with a mixed- 
meter J ames N ewton H oward 
action sequence which was 
already based off of Goldsmith's 
work. At least Howard's take 
went someplace marginally dif¬ 
ferent. Alas, even Christopher 
Young's recent work (already 
largely temp-influenced) shows 
up in this score. 

The material in Kloser's work 
that one might argue is at all 
original is basically laced with 
cliched TV drama changes and 
arpeggiation patterns, pro¬ 
grammed rhythm sections and 
various source settings and tex¬ 
tures. The descending line in 
'] ane's Theme" is about as unre¬ 
markable a main melody as one 
could possibly have, even if it is 
used throughout the score as an 
attempt at unity amidst a mess 
of different styles. Kloser 
attempts to bring an edge to his 
score with a techno track and a 
propu I si ve Ali ans-pl us-backbeat 
track but fai Is to do more than 
shock the listener into a different 
venue. He also tries to add an 
artificial importance by using the 
Vienna Boys Choir. The strength 
of thi sal bum may be the group 
of three swi ng tracks i n the heart 
of the CD. 

If there is anything good to be 
said about this score it is that the 
production is all right and the 
German orchestra isn't as bad as 
one might expect. The small 
print inside the CD booklet 
reveals that Thomas Wanker is 
co-credited as composer. 

-J.W. FSM 







By John Bender 


I t's been a while since I've visit¬ 
ed THESE STRANGE, MURKY WATERS, 
BUT, LIKE THE " N ESSI E-H U NTE RS” 
ARE SO FOND OF SAYING ABOUT SCUBA DIV¬ 
ING THEIR BELOVED LOCH, "It'S SCARIEST 
THE FIRST TIME.” CHECK OXYGEN TANKS 
AND REGULATORS, WE'RE GOING IN ! • In 
EARLIER INSTALLMENTS OF SOUNDTRACK 

Related (FSM Vol. 1, No. 69 and Vol. 
2, No. 2) WE NOSED AROUND THE TOPIC OF 
THE HOT RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS IN 

ALTERNATIVE MUSIC. 

They were then, and still are, a viable con¬ 
cern for the fringe segment of the music 
industry. I was speaking with a record pro¬ 
ducer recently and our conversation exposed 
some of the complexities concerning all that 
has evolved from the heavily film music- 
influenced bachelor-pad/lounge/easy and 
exotica trends. (For the sake of convenience, 
permit me to label all of the above styles as 
simply "adult alternative,” or, better still, 
"retro-AA.” Thanks.) 

A bit of a bog, really, and it almost doesn't 
matter where one starts to excavate. Take, 
for example, acid jazz, a branch of retro-AA. 
A prime exponent of this style would be 
Corduroy (their best CD: Dad Man Cat). Acid 
jazz is an occasionally hopped-up contempo¬ 
rary "exotica” bastardization of traditional 
jazz. Corduroy are, in my opinion, playing 
around with the raw substance of Sergio 
Mendes ('66) and Lalo Schifrin. As for the 
band's film music affiliations (aside from 
Schifrin), in print it's gonna be easiest just to 
present the names they've given to some of 
their instrumentals: "The Girl Who Was 
Death” (Italian giallos), "Flow to Steal the 
World” (TheMan from U.N.C.L.E.), "Harry 
Palmer" (The Ipcress File by J ohn Barry), 
"Six Plus One” (ThePrisoner). From these 
four titles it's obvious that the young musi¬ 
cians of Corduroy are passionate about many 
of the same things as a lot of 30-and-older 
soundtrack collectors. I think some other 


Into the Dark Pool, Again 


more mainstream alternative 
bands, such as the Cardigans, 
are tenuously connected to 
Corduroy via shared influ¬ 
ences. The Cardigans are 
most certainly bumping into 
retro-AA with their subtle 
'60sTV aesthetic. 

The Beastie Boys, a more 
hard-core, mainstream (sort 
of) rap/R&B band, have 
plunged their young white 
hands into the '70s blax- 
ploitation pie and pulled out 
a plum of a career for them¬ 
selves. To prove I 'm not just 
barking up Monica 
Lewinsky's pants leg may I 
be so bold as to suggest that 
you check out their cool instrumental CD, 
The In Sound from Way Out? The Boys' 
music videos shed further light on their 
retro-media inclinations. On MTV one can 
find overt and wacky "Beastie” takes on 
Mannix and Starsky and Hutch, and on 
Japan's favorite giant alien from Nebula 
M78, Ultraman'. 

Into the Pop Blender 

Another technique being employed by a styl¬ 
istically diverse number of instrumental and 
vocal groups, and one which affiliates them 
with retro-AA, is "cinema-sampling.” The 
gimmick, which when done properly can be 
extremely entertaining, involves building 
any form of pop riff around a flavorful snip¬ 
pet of score and/or dialogue from a '60s or 
'70s exploitation masterpiece. Without a 
doubt the most intense and outlandish 
example of this (and one of the first—1992) 
is a release called S&cplosion! by 
Buzz McCoy and Groovie Mann, 
aka My Life with the Thrill Kill 
Kult. TheKult's powerful, danger¬ 
ous, and wonderfully erotic 
sounds would not exist if not for 
the stimulus of exploitation cine¬ 
ma—its rousing images, rude, 
unapologetic rhetoric, and fre¬ 
quently exciting music. "Mood No. 

6” from Sexplosion! uses a mes¬ 
merizing loop of J ohn Barry's 
underwater flute motif for 
Thunderball as the primary color 
to support some strangely sub¬ 
dued narration, aj erry Springer- 
sty I e confessi on of sexual i nfi del i ty 


and depression. 

The foil owing track on the 
CD, called "Sexplosion,” 
begins with a news anchor- 
type doing a deadpan inter¬ 
pretation of an early '60s sex 
film voice-over. He intones: 
"Sex. Sex is perverted and 
sick.” The throbbing music 
then sweeps him aside. The 
mid-section of "Sexplosion” 
is firmly held aloft by Barry's 
brass stinger from the 
Thunderball main title. 
Another track, "Sex on 
Wheels,” employs a faithful 
rendering of Barry's other 
legendary brass bellow, that 
from Gold finger. Probably 
the best piece on S&cplosion! is "Mystery 
Babylon.” Its seamless melding of lyrics, lift¬ 
ed passages of adult movie dialogue, and 
original music is a dreamy rush to experi¬ 
ence—a joyfully naughty work of art. The 
composition, voiced via trumpet and piano, 
is a droning, dripping, slithering mix of Alex 
North's Stredtcar and Barry's Body Heat. 
I'm fairly certain Socplosion! is still avail¬ 
able, and you can't miss it; someone was hip 
enough to put Betty Page on the front. 

Of late one of the more popular venues for 
purveyors of retro-AA is library music. Very 
quickly, and assuming most readers already 
know what this is, library music exists as 
various forms of incidental mood music, 
either original or recycled from previous 
soundtracks, which is sold or rented in pack¬ 
ages to be used as score material for indus¬ 
trial films, low-budget movies, commercials, 
radio or your video of your brother-in-law's 
wedding—you name it. The origi¬ 
nal Night of the L iving Dead was 
skillfully tracked with library 
material; Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail is another classic 
example. A lot of this stuff, and 
there is a ton of it, used to hit the 
streets as vinyl—odd-looking 
records in nondescript jackets 
with little or no artwork. During 
the '60s the work of today's 
biggest names could be found on 
these collections—Barry and 
Morricone to name just two. 
However, there were many tal¬ 
ented musicians who, remaining 
anonymous, labored long and 
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hard writing lots of good music for the 
firms who sold these packages. I n particu¬ 
lar, the Europeans are currently doing a 
pedal-to-the-metal job of re-releasing heap¬ 
ing mounds of library output in the guise of 
hot and sultry retro-AA. 

Sett/ng the Scene—From the Vaults of 
KPM (Groove Attack GAP 029-CD, 22 
tracks, 67:51) is a German release featur¬ 
ing a mix of British and French composers 
(KPM was a large library music outfit). 
Rogerio Duprat, Francis Coppieters, J ohn 
Cameron, Alan Parker and others present a 
gathering that's a bit more advanced than 
some of the other CDs of this type. The 
melodies and arrangements, all fairly com¬ 
plex, stay in orbit around three major pulse 
points: blaxploitation, urban jazz, and tele¬ 
vision fare along the lines of DaveGrusin's 
The Name of the Game and It Takes a 
Thief. My favorite associations from this 
disc: "FIeat Flaze," conjures up images of 
Flarry Callahan on the job, and "Rio Back 
Street" kicks off sounding like a Latin-fla¬ 
vored version of Goldsmith's great jazz 
work for TheT wi light Zone. The producers 
offer no real liner notes, but it appears as 
though all of the selections were culled 
from the library music record collection of 
Klaus Kassenpecher. Way to go, Klaus. 

A quite recent release, Scoctopus 
(Schema SCEB 901 CD, 17 tracks, 50:26) is, 
as are many of the Italian collections, a 
showcase for small jazz compositions based 
on African American influences. Mostly 
cool stuff—lots of Hammond organ. The 
big surprise Scoctopus held for me was 
"Verso L'lnfinito." This is a rare and tan¬ 
talizing example of Alessandro 
Alessandroni working unfettered with his 
famous choral group, I Cantori Moderni. 
TheCantori were formed, trained and con¬ 
ducted by Alessandroni, and they are an 
integral part of countless Italian film 
scores. "Verso L'l nfinito" is the first oppor¬ 
tunity I've had to hear Alessandroni con¬ 
ducting his beautifully voiced "children" as 
they perform one of his own works, and it's 
marvelous. Aside from some percussion 
and bass, the men and women realize 
Alessandroni's striking melody a cappella. 
His musical concept is a cross between 
2001 and Duke Ellington—futuristic ele¬ 
gance. 

Hardly any European retro-AA collec¬ 
tions escape without at least one tip of the 
hat to the mighty Vampyros Lesbos sound, 
and Scoctopus has "Maze." The cue goes 
great with this CD's superb cover montage: 
beautiful maidens painted in the hottest 
colors of the sun, dance in an icy blue infin¬ 
ity, and superimposed over this is the 
strangely erotic and transparent silhouette 


of an octopus. The spirit of 
Maurice Binder obviously 
lives on. 

A two-volume anthology 
from Germany, Pop 
Boutique A Sophisticated 
Selection of Unreleased 
Soundtrack Tunes 

(Spinning Wheel SW-CD 
1001, 12 tracks, 58:54 and 
SW-CD 1003, 16 tracks, 

42:15) seems to have been 
put together using finds 
dug out of a bulging record 
collection, just as with 
Siting the Scene. For these 
CDs they used Peter 
J oppich's big stash of 
Sonoton sound-library platters. Overall 
this two-disc sampling delivers a consis¬ 
tently smooth mid-tempo funk-jazz back¬ 
drop. The two best tracks on the first vol¬ 
ume are "Revolver" by Alan Lewis and 
"Don't Play That Game Pt. 2" by Klaus 
Weiss. Both are nihilistic anthems for cine¬ 
matic dark knights. "Revolver," in particu¬ 
lar, would have been better in Dr. No than 
some of what Monty Norman came up 
with. The two best tracks on the second 
disc are "Shere Khan" and "Bali Girl," 
both by Nino Nardini. Now this is weird, 
but "Bali Girl" snaps us right back to 
Monty Norman and Dr. No. Nardini's 
"Girl" is quite comparable to the good stuff 
Norman created for Bond's first outing, 
like "The Island Speaks" and "Dr. No's 
Fantasy." "Shere Khan" is in the same ball¬ 
park, but the addition of velvety Les 
Baxter-style strings keeps it from being a 
perfect match. 

You Don’t Know Jack? 

More rock-oriented, and also more highly 
evolved than all of the previously mentioned 
recordings, is Dance and Mood Music by 
J ack Arel (Gravure Universelle CDV 2831, 
21 tracks, 65:52). The liner notes 
proclaim: "This is Library music! 

This ongoing aural experiment is 
beamed into your homes through 
your television sets every day. 

Only now are we beginning to 
realize the awesome power and 
influence of the Music Library." 

Wow. Even though there's some 
truth in that hyperbole, it makes 
library music seem scary, like 
Cronenberg's Videodrome signal. 

The tracks on this release had 
their genesis in 1966. At that time 
J ack Arel struck a deal with the 
French Chappell Library label— 
they would pay him a handsome 



Lobbycard for German erotica: 
Danger in Go-Go Boots. 


Theme," "The 
Man from Nowhere" (mystical orchestral 
rock—Carlos Castaneda), '] ungle Soul" and 
"Planification." That last cue is only 1:13, 
but it's a wicked, perfect groove, fashioned of 
a simple but potent guitar line that brews up 
an exhilarating sensation of pulp drama, like 
having a gun held to your head by a nicely 
groomed fel I ow who j ust happens to be wear- 
ing a truly superb cologne. This kind of music 
forces you to make movies inside your head. 

Like any good host at a Film Music- 
Related Party, I've saved the big fun for last. 
How's this hit ya': Nymphomania: A 
Collection of Sexy European Go Go Music 
from the ' 60s (Sexy Hexy SH 301 CD, 15 
tracks, 44:19). Nostradamus himself could¬ 
n't have predicted that something like this 
would ever be released. Once again, what 
we're looking at is a gathering of lost goodies 
lifted from some huge and strange vinyl col¬ 
lection. The source LPs probably belong to a 
German or Austrian collector because most 
of the tracks are from '60s German "art- 
house" or adult movies. I suppose this film 
fare i s j ust about the same strai n of sexy and 
silly that Gert Wilden was scoring over 30 
years ago ( Schoolgirl Report ; see Vol. 2, No. 
4). The music presents quite a quality 
spread. There's god-awful crap 
like "Geisterreiter," a nauseating 
organ and synth rendition of the 
1950s Vaughn Monroe hit, "Ghost 
Riders of the Sky." The opposing 
pole is represented by desirable 
and bizarre esoterica such as 
"Pink Carpet" by J uliette 
LeBlanc. LeBlane's piece is domi¬ 
nated by a relaxed but staccato 
rhythm tapped out on a 
Hammond. Beyond this the 
"Carpet" is righteously layered 
with harmonic flesh and blood 
through the use of sub-Edda 
male/female vocalese. The two 
voices nicely define the melody: a 



sum to compose 
original orchestral 
themes loosely 
based on American 
jazz, rock and 
R&B. Over a five- 
year period Arel 
successfully collab¬ 
orated with J ean- 
Claude Petit (the 
film composer) 
and Pierre Dutour 
to produce a wide 
range of cinematic 
underpi nni ngs. 
The best tracks 
are: "Ahmedabab 
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clean, unpretentious effort which perfectly 
captures the feel of spicy excitement and 
adventure that epitomized pre-hardcore 
erotica—guilt free and fun! 

I n between the crud and the cream (80% 
good stuff) there are a few unbelievably 
wacky oddities. "Madchen Die Sich Selbst 
Bedienen" is the actual audio track of a 
German erotic film trailer, and it's a riot! 
You hear an announcer (imaginej ames Earl 
Jones), speaking Deutsch of course, and 
undoubtedly purveying priceless but soiled 
embroidery along the lines of: "The human 
organism—who can know the fullness of its 
sexual energies? Be warned—our film will 
shock and surprise you with its bold prob¬ 
ings into the most forbidden recesses of rag¬ 
ing desire!" Betwixt such solemn rants there 
are the sounds of a coupl e "doi ng it," as they 
say But then again, it's just a CD, and I don't 
speak the language, so I suppose it could be 
anything. Maybe it's really just a recording 
of a young couple struggling to put together 
their new bookcase (in the nude). In any 
case, the music that shares space with all 
this flapdoodle nonchalantly swings along, 
sounding for all the world like, I swear, the 
old Carson Tonight Show theme. 

Then there's "Young Stud" by Klaus and 
Uschi. The theme, per se, is a competent bit 
of light jazzy swagger, kinda like Coleman's 
"Playboy's Theme." As it proceeds, Klaus 
and Uschi exchange an ongoing stream of 
suggestive but cheesy banter. This is very 
much in the tradition of those old, uninten¬ 
tionally campy "adult party" records by the 
likes of Dusty Warren or Bella Barth. Klaus: 
"He's ridiculous!" Uschi: "He's wonderful!" 
Klaus: "That's unfair! He's an idiot, an exhi¬ 
bitionist!" Uschi: "He's a dream... Oh! My 
sweet gangster!" Klaus: "Very funny. He's 
disgusting." 

You can purchase Nymphomania, and 
many other CDs from the Bizarro world, 
through Tom at Other Music (212-477- 
8150). Oh, by the way, my copy of 
Nymphomania came with a lobby card for 
Danger in Go Go Boots that pictured (in 
glossy color) the always-stunning Ingrid 
Steeger, and it also had a ticket to a 
Vampyros Lesbos party at the XVI Club in 
Manhattan. I didn't get to go. Well, that's 
not true. I could've gone but I was afraid. 

Upcoming in Soundtrack Related 

Two contemporary classical symphonies, one 
based on the Superman comic book, the 
other on the Italian spaghetti western sound. 
Also, what would you do if you bought a 
trunk at an estate sale, which you later dis¬ 
covered to be filled with hundreds of film 
music L Ps? F i nd out about one man's answer 
to that question in... TheDarkPool! FSM 


A Harmonic Conference 

DIRECTORS & COMPOSERS DISCUSS PEACEFUL COEXISTANCE 



W.G. Snuffy Walden (composer of Providence, second from right), Jonathan Wolff (composer of 
Seinfeld, for right) participated in a mock negotiation with top industry dealmakers in the panel entitled: 
"TV Composer Deals: The Real World of Negotiations." (They don't call it The Industry for nothing....) 
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many other CDs from the Bizarro world, 
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8150). Oh, by the way, my copy of 
Nymphomania came with a lobby card for 
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glossy color) the always-stunning Ingrid 
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Vampyros Lesbos party at the XVI Club in 
Manhattan. I didn’t get to go. Well, that’s 
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Two contemporary classical symphonies, one 
based on the Superman comic book, the 
other on the Italian spaghetti western sound. 
Also, what would you do if you bought a 
trunk at an estate sale, which you later dis¬ 
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A Harmonic Conference 

DIRECTORS & COMPOSERS DISCUSS PEACEFUL COEXISTANCE 


4th Annual 
Film & TV Music 
Conference 



The Society of Composers and Lyricists and 
The Hollywood Reporter co-sponsored panel 
discussions on April 10,1999, at the DGA 
buiding in Los Angeles. Director and musi¬ 
cian Mark Rydell (a three-time collabora¬ 
tor with composer John Williams) deliv¬ 
ered the keynote address on the importance 
of following your dreams (below). 


i. 

President Mark Watters (Society of 



Composers and Lyricists) discussed "The 
Director/Composer Relationship" with 
Armageddon composer Trevor Rabin and 
director Michael Bay (above). 


Editor/composer John Ottman and director 
Bryan Singer discussed their longtime 
collaboration ( The Usual Suspects , Apt Pupil) 
and future projects including The X-Men (right). 


W.G. Snuffy Walden (composer of Providence, second from right), Jonathan Wolff (composer of 
Seinfeld, far right) participated in a mock negotiation with top industry dealmakers in the panel entitled: 
"TV Composer Deals: The Real World of Negotiations." (They don't call it The Industry for nothing....) 
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Film Score Monthly Presents Golden Age Classics • Limited Edition Original Soundtrack CDs • Now available: FSMCD Vbl.2, No.5 



000 copies 


If Erich Wolfgang Korngold served as the 

supreme musical accompanist to Errol Flynn's 
swashbucklers at Whrner Bros., Alfred Newman 
performed the same duties, and with equal zeal 
and skill, for the dashing Tyrone Power costume 
epics at 20th Century-Fox. Throughout the 1940s, 
Newman scored The Mark of Zorro, Son of Fury, 
The Black S\aan, Prince of Foxes and Captain from 
Castile. And yet, except for Captain from Castile, 
these soaring, colorful scores from Fox's chief com¬ 
poser have been largely neglected. 

In this second Golden Age Classics release 

from FSM, that half-century of neglect is at last 
being addressed with the release of all surviving 
tracks from Prince of Foxes, and in bracing stereo¬ 
phonic sound. Regarded by many as Newman's 
masterpiece at Fox (acclaim for The Song of 
Bernadette and Captain from Castile notwithstand¬ 
ing) and long requested from the Fox archives, 
Prince of Foxes harks back to his epic scoreTHE 
FIunchback of Notre Dame, capturing the dawn of 
learning and spiritual renewal symbolized by the 
Renaissance, yet at the same time conjuring up the 
evil inherent in all tyrants. 

Concerning a young soldier-of-fortune 


Track Listing 


14. Into Battle 

4:27 

1. Prelude 

1:33 

15. Death of His Excellence 

0:45 

2. Romance on the Gondola 

0:39 

16. The Truce 

3:36 

3. Ferrara 

0:29 

17. The Duke's Offer 

1:59 

4. Royal Court 

1:26 

18. The Duke's Entrance 

0:48 

5. Madonna 

4:41 

19. The Banquet 

1:08 

6. Onward March 

0:53 

20. Of Peasant Birth 

3:13 

7. The Chapel 

1:22 

21. Madonna Imprisoned 

1:35 

8. The Fortress 

1:13 

22. The Rescue 

4:38 

9. Death Plot 

1:05 

23. Finale 

1:11 

10. The Painting 

2:18 

24. Songoftenice 

2:34 

11. Madonna's Portrait 

1:30 

total time: 

46:39 

12. Festival of Spring 

1:57 

Album Produced bv 


13. Attempted Assassination 

1:06 

Nick Redman & Rick Victor 


(Power) who joins up with black-hearted Cesare 
Borgia (Orson Welles) to do his wicked misdeeds, 
only to succumb to love and honor along the way, 
Prince of Foxes proved to be one of the studio's less 
successful box-office efforts in post-war America. 
And yet, there is much to recommend, including 
Newman's unusually visceral score, boasting a spir¬ 
ited heroic theme for the artist-turned-adventurer 
which the composer cleverly dissects in order to 
show the impulses and dilemmas churning within 
him. In addition, this often darkly atmospheric 
original soundtrack include several minutes of 
music trimmed from the film and heard here for 
the first time. 


Next Month: A rollicking 
Elmer Bernstein western! 


In addition to rare stills from Fox archives, 

the liner notes by Bill Whitaker's provide a history 
of the film, a look at Newman's role overseeing 
Fox's remarkable music department, an analysis of 
the score and a definitive explanation of how stereo 


Composers for Upcoming Releases: 
J erry Goldsmith... and J erry Goldsmith! 


tracks for this and other Fox soundtracks came to 
be in the 1940s. $19.95 plus shipping 





